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The Poles of that province who will neither work nor save are out- 
numbered and outweighed by the Germans who will, and an insur- 
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most interesting of the week. The demonstration of the 25th 
February was, it appears, only a part of a plan organized to secure 
certain administrative reforms and the restoration of Polish na- 
tionality. The leaders, taking advantage of the excessive discontent 
excited by the revolution in Italy and the general ferment in Europe, 
determined first to appeal to the Emperor, and then to commence a 
system of passive resistance to authority. All Poles were to quit 





the Imperial service, and thus cripple the administration, while the 
people quietly refused payment of the taxes, until the necessary con- 
cessions had been made. 
same time studiously moderate. The formal petition asked only | 
for arestoration of Polish nationality, but requests for a thorough | 
reform of the bureaucracy, for a higher system of education, and for 
municipal self-government, were at the same time conveyed to St. 
Petersburg. They found the Emperor in an unusually pliable mood. 
The emancipation of the serfs, which cannot be postponed, renders 
the presence of the army in the interior essential to public order. 
The complications daily arising in Europe require the undivided at- 
tention of the Imperial Government, and the attitude assumed by the 
Emperor of France as moderator of the new revolution, makes all 
national questions dangerous in the extreme. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, therefore, after a discussion with his Ministers, which seems 
to have produced some irresolution, resolved to accede to the petition 
of his subjects. In a letter to the petitioners, he pardons their peti- 
tion as a burst of enthusiasm, and while warning them that he will 
repress disorder by force, grants all their requests. Official de- 
crees will henceforward run in the name of the King of Poland, the 
kingdom ceasing to be a Russian province. A separate Council of 
State is sanctioned, with Count Zamoyski, the first of Polish nobles 


uot in exile, at its head. An assembly of notables will be immediately | 


convened, and authorized to introduce all needful reforms of adminis. 
trative detail. The right of electing municipal officers is restored to 
the cities and communes, and the system of public instruction is to 
be thoroughly reformed. ‘These are great concessions, and it seems 
probable that they will content the Poles, who avow that they are 
not desirous of a conflict in which they must ultimately lose, and 
openly declare that their plan is under all circumstances to avoid an 
insurrection. The committee entrusted with the charge of public order 
in Warsaw will, it is asserted, continue its functions, and a national 
nilitia is forming throughout the provinces. The latter institution, 
however, is so thoroughly opposed to all Russian ideas, that it will 
scarcely be permitted to survive the immediate emergency. All this 
While troops have been pouring nightly into Warsaw, and the garri- 
son of the capital now amounts to twenty thousand men. Eye-wit- 
nesses of the émeutes are loud in praise of the self-restraint and 
calmness of the Poles, which have been, it would appear, faithfully 
Teported to the Emperor. The presence of skilful and trusted leaders 
seems proved by the efforts made to conciliate the Jews, who, though 
tumeérous and wealthy, are detested by the rabble. The Jewish 
Rabbi walked with the Catholic Bishops in the funeral of the slain, 
» the Jews are to be permitted to share in the national instrue- 
on. 

In the estimate of the Poles, as an insurrectionary force, one ele- 
ment seems always forgotten, and that is their number. The Poles, 


The demands put forward were at the | a fair trial. 





though their country is one-sixth larger than Great Britain, comprise 


rection would probably end in the confiscation of the estates still 
remaining in Polish hands. Neither Gallicia nor Posen are now 
treated as conquered states, both sending representatives to the 
national Parliaments, 


The general impression produced by the Austrian Constitution is 
now known, though Austrian opinion is always very imperfectly 
reflected in Western Europe. In the non-Hungarian provinces it 
has been well received, and the people express their resolve to give it 
The Hungarians, however, still hold out, and will send 
no representatives, reserving themselves for insurrection at the first 
favourable opportunity. The Government has, however, succeeded 
in detaching Croatia from Hungary, and has recently called an 
Assembly for Servia, hoping that it will demand a separate constitu- 
tion for that province also. Alone, Hungary, though not powerless, is 
unable to act with effect, and unless some external catastrophe 
occur, the contest within the empire will probably be postponed for 
one more year. The official plan of action, it is said, is to assemble 
the Hungarian Diet and demand supplies. If they are refused, the work 
of coercion will commence by the forcible levy of the taxes in arrear. 
The landing of Garibaldi at Fiume is still expected, and the coast is 
narrowly watched by the Austrian marine. 

A paper has recently been published showing the position of the 
Austrian Church. Its property is estimated at 35,000,000/, or 
2,250,000/. a year, a sum which must be grossly under-estimated. 
The Hungarian Church, for example, is one of the richest in the 
world. 

No settlement whatever has been arrived at in the Danish question. 
The Government has offered Holstein a constitution, on condition of, 
the incorporation of Schleswig into the monarchy ; but the proposal 
is rejected by Germany, and disapproved by Great Britain and France. 
A supplementary proposal has, therefore, been put forward to cede 
Southern Schleswig to Holstein, and grant the latter absolute free- 
dom, on condition that it shall cease to be a member of the Germanie 
Bund, and that Denmark shall be declared a neutral territory. This 
arrangement will scarcely be discussed, more especially as the true 
Danes are indignant at the thought of concession, and prefer war. 
The six weeks’ grace granted to Denmark is rapidly wearing away, 
and at its close the Diet must either enforce its decree or abandon 
the contest. The latter alternative is improbable, but the action of 
Germany from her cumbrous organization always appears slow and 
confused, an impression not diminished in England by the absence of 
German news in the papers usually relied on for intelligence. The 
network of correspondents, spread over Southern Europe, does not 
extend either to Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, or St. Petersburg, 
and German papers themselves, with one exception, are painfully local 
in their news and information. 


Messina has fallen, after a four days’ siege, to General Cialdini. 
In anticipation of this event, the Emperor of the French requested 
the ex-King to order the discontinuance of a useless defence. 
Francis II. complied, but before the orders could be received, the 
Sardinian fire had proved too severe, and Marshal Fergola surren- 
dered at discretion. The terms granted to the garrison at Gacta 
will be extended to that of Messina, and officers allowed to return to 
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their homes, or enter the Italian service. ‘The victors found three 
hundred pieces of ‘cannon, and a large amount of matériel in the fort 
—a valuable acquisition. The last vestige of the old regime has 
therefore been swept out of the Two Sicilies, though in depart- 
ing it has contrived to leave a terrible calamity behind it: the 
soldiers taken from Gaeta have brought the typhus fever into 
Naples, and its ravages in that crowded capital are expected to be 
terrible. The Papal Court has recently endeavoured to stir 
a religious war in Naples by ordering the priests to abstain from per- 
forming the funeral rites over any one who has incurred eeclesias- 
tical censure, that is, every one who adheres to the new Government. 
The orders, however, have fallen harmless, the priests themselves 
being unable to carry them into execution. In a long list of answers 
forwarded from the Sacred Penitentiary of Rome to doubting 
priests, we perceive the acceptance of increased salaries is de- 
clared not expedient, the Camarilla obviously dreading lest in- 
creased pay should attach the priests to the Government which 
eee it. In the Papal city itself nothing occurs except 


them during the past ten years, persist in a menacing atti 
Government to place itselt in Ayre of legitimate i We pep the 
superior principle condemning us to confer obligations and services on - tu 
mies. We counsel the Government to decline a situation which produ —- 
embarrassment, injustice, and ingratitude. We advise the Government te. ; 
draw our troops from Rome, and by doing so it will act in accordance ue 
general policy of the country.” 7th the 
The vital discussion will take place on the motion for maintay; 
the temporal power, and it is calculated that the vote will go onnins 
the Pope by a large majority. M. Billault, excited by the ‘Attacks 
M. Plichon, at last rose, and after a severe but not unjust rebuke 
the accusations of cowardice levelled at the Emperor, replied The 
interest of France, he said, was that Italy should not be Austrian 
“That policy, more than secular, has been pursued through reverses or 
cesses, but never with a success so striking as that of which the call. 
recently been a witness. (Hear, hear.) In six weeks that colossus of inf hes 
which ruled Italy crumbled away before our victories ; in six weeks that ad a 
= which had been raised up against us in Lombardy fell to the ground, and j 
as passed from our hands into that of a friendly Power. (Approbation.) The 
was there a great national interest, pursued for centuries, and which in g few 





now and then an arrest, an insult offered to a stranger or a 
sentence of exile on a citizen. 


are frequent, but the poverty of the lower classes deprived of their | 
usual harvest from visitors, is suflicient to explain the evil without | 


imputing to the Government a desire for disorder. The attempts to 


create reaction on the frontier have ceased, the Papal Zouaves have | 
been and called to Rome itself, and all classes appear to await quietly | 


the action of the French Emperor and the Parliament of Italy. The 
latter has at last constituted itself, elected Ratazzi President of the 
Chamber, and carried through both Houses a project of law declaring 
Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. The project, remarked Count Cavour, 
showed great boldness, for it was sure to excite irritation abroad. 
A King of Italy is King of Rome, and it remains to be seen 
whether France will at once acknowledge the new title. It will 
undoubtedly be recognized in England, where the fall of Gaeta was 
considered to terminate the dynasty of the Two Sicilies. Immedi- 
ately on the occurrence of that event, 8. Fortunato, the representa- 
tive of Francis II., was informed by Lord John Russell that he could 
no longer be officially recognized by England. It is noticed with 
-. in Italy, that the new Parliament contains names which 


ave been resounding through Italian history for the last thousand | 


ears. Thus Piedmont sends Alfieri; Genoa, Doria; Lombardy, a 


isconti and Gonzaga ; Naples, Carafa and Acquaviva; Sicily, Tor- | 


rearsa and Lanza. Scarcely a statesman, debater, or revolutionist of 
any eminence has been omitted, and the list reads like a muster-roll 
of the modern celebrities of Italy. 


Their action is still too much dependent on the will of the Emperor 
of the French, and the recent discussion in the Corps Législatif is 
not likely to render that will more favourable to Rome. The Senate 
carried the Address approving the Imperial policy only by a vote of 
79 to G1, and the struggle in the Lower House will be almost as 
severe. The debate, as yet, has been only on the Address generally, 
and the old parties, Legitimists, Orleanists, friends of the Church, 
and personal enemies of the Bonapartes, have had it all their own 
way. The discussion has addressed itself mainly to three points, the 
English alliance, the unity of Italy, and the temporal power of the 
Pope. The Count de Flavigny, who opened the debate, declared 
Prince Napoleon’s speech revolutionary; the policy announced in 
that speech tore up the treaty of Villafranca, a wise treaty which 


provided for the independence of the Pope, and the separate existence | 


of the Italian nations. The unity of Italy was fatal to both these 
ideas: to the Pope, because with a King of Italy in Rome the Papacy 
must depart ; to France, because it paved the way for the unity of 
Germany. This speech was, as it were, the cue of the debate as far 
as regarded Italy. M. de Segur-Lamoignon, M. Plichon, M. Kolb-Ber- 
nard, M. Keller, M. Keenigswarter, and others, all of the second 
rank in politics, followed, but they only rang the changes on the 
same ideas. That the unity of Italy was a danger for France, 


M. Segur-Lamoignon pointed strongly to the in- 
gratitude of Piedmont, which, after France had endured every- 
thing for Italy, followed the counsels of Great Britain. M. 
Plichon went further, and denounced the Imperial policy throughout 
Europe in language certainly not wanting in freedom. “The 
sagacity and moderation of the Emperor,” he said, “at the begin- 
ning of his reign had deadened that mistrust, but the war of Italy, 
the non-execution of the peace of Villafranca, the complacence of the 
French Government for the Italian revolution, the application of 
rinciples to the organization of Italy which are the negation of the 
aw of dynastic sovereignties ; in fine, the contradictions, unfortu- 
nately frequent, which for some time past appear to exist between 
the language of the Government and its acts,—all these circumstances 
have brought back Governments and people to their natural dis- 
position to mistrust. Austria is dissatisfied; the passions of 1813 
are awakened in Germany and influence Prussia; you are all well 
aware that the mistrust is still greater in England.” The Ministry 
reserve themselves for the debate on paragraphs, but Baron David 
explained the views of the Bonapartist section of the Chamber : 

“ We now, gentlemen, pray the Holy Father to disavow and to mark with 
reprobation the Bishops who abuse their religious character in order to sow the 
seeds of discord and hatred. We pray the Holy Father to remove from his 
councils the emissaries of the two branches who have reigned over France. We 
pray the Holy Father to govern the populations whom we keep under his sceptre 
jn accordance with the most elementary rules of civilized societies, with the most 
elementary notions of public right. We implore the Holy Father not to live as 
an enemy in the centre of Italy, and to bear in mind that his temporal power is 
exercised over Italians. If our prayers are despised, as hitherto they have been 
—if a part of the French clergy, forgetful of all that the Emperor has done for 


them all, 


Complaints of the increase of crime | Emperor is founded on universal suffrage, and on the will 


weeks was satisfied and protected by several victories. That interest you hay 
forgotten. There is another, which is not traditional; the Government of the 


of 

| It has been said that force ought to have been employed, and het 
ought to have been stopped. Doubtless, Piedmont might have been objj a 
| yield, but Piedmont was not alone in Italy. There was beside her the peo > 
some abandoned by their governments, and the others in insurrection ak 
them. Force and repression in that case would have been necessary: in 
words, France would have been obliged to replace Austria in Italy in the use of 
violence against the people. The French Government would ‘have said. T 
undertake the part, I, a fiberal Government, elected by the people, I who have 
wished to see Italy independent—I renounce everything, even my glory, and am 
about to become the oppressor of the populations.’ (Loud approbation.) And 
they fancied that a great Sovereign could thus sacrifice his principles, bis 
nor eaamaat And why? To gratify certain passions. No; it was im. 
possible.” 

_No further action has been taken in the Mirés case, but the Turkish 
| bills falling due in the next few days will be met at the Crédit Ip. 
'dustriel. The most immediate panic appears to exist among the 

subscribers to the Turkish loan. Those who have paid up in full are 

of course creditors of Turkey, but those who have only paid instal. 
ments are simply creditors of M. Mirés. 


The last mail left America on the 2nd inst. just too soon to re. 
ceive the telegraph report of the President’s Message rid St. John, 
| The latest intelligence is unfavourable to peace, an attack on Fort 
Sumter being expected after the 4th March. According to the New 
| York Herald the Peace Conference has utterly failed, but the Herald 
|is not the most trustworthy exponent of opinion. The Peace Con 
| ference gave time to the Border States to consider themselves, and 
jthey have now all decided to continue in the Union. The last, 
Missouri, with its population of half a million, is said to have voted 
}down the project of secession by a majority of nearly a hundred 
thousand. ‘The “failure” seems to have been in the North, where 
| the clause permitting slavery to extend itself over new territories 
| South of the compromise line is very warmly condemned. No 


| details, however, have yet arrived, and the politicians of all classes 
| are evidently waiting anxiously for the President’s speech, which, as 
| usual, will contain an outline of his policy. Hitherto he has remained 
— silent, and even his Cabinet is not yet made known. The 

ist most generally believed gives Mr. Seward as Secretary of State, 
| or, as we should call it, Premier, and assigns the War Office to Mr. 
| Blair, the Treasury to 8. P. Chase, the Interior to S. Cameron, the 
Navy to C. B. Smith, and the Post-oflice to Gideon Welles,—all, ex- 
cept the Secretary af War, Northern men, and one, Mr. Chase, sup- 
posed to hold somewhat extreme opinions in favour of coercion. 
| The American papers discuss with great acrimony the conduct of 
| the President in “running” from Pennsylvania to Washington. It 
| is asserted that a plot had been discovered to kill Mr. Lincoln and 
some of his supporters by running the train off the line, and he 
accordingly travelled rapidly and in disguise. As any crime of the 


and planned in the interest of England, was the substance of | kind would have produced immediate civil war, the President’s flight 


| is not impossible, but according to other accounts he had received 
messages from Washington urging him to hasten for political reasons. 
| In any case Mr, Lincolu’s arrival terminated many difliculties, and 
| secured his inauguration. 
The tide of events is still against the South. North Carolina, 
| after much hesitation, has apparently decided to remain within the 
Union, though by a majority so small that any attempt at coercion 
will probably throw her on the Southern side. ' The vote of Missouri 
we have already recorded, and for reasons explained in another place 
| the whole of the Border States may be considered permanently lost. 
| The Confederacy, which it was expected would embrace the whole 
South, now comprises only South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
| sippi, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, an immense but poor territory. 
| The acquisition of Texas may prove a loss. General Twigg, in comma: 
of the lederal forces in the State, it is said, disbanded his men, aud 
| surrendered all the property, munitions, and forts under his eharge 1 
the secessionists. His explanation is that he was not at the time @ 
command, having been superseded, but he has since, we perceive, 
been struck off the roll as a traitor and a coward. ‘Texas commancs 
the road to Mexico, and the Federal Government will scarcely place 
that road in the hands of Mr. Jefferson Davis. Accordingly, the 
last telegram states that an armed collision was imminent in ‘Lexas. 
The South has also, it is reported, received a serious check irom 
the Government of Great Britain. “We are enabled,” says the 
New York Times, “to inform our readers that a letter from a member 
of the British Government to an American citizen, long resident 
Europe, has been recently received here, which gives a more authori- 
tative declaration of British policy in regard to secession than auy- 
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thing which has been made public. This leiter, as we are informed, } 
ing W! . 

by one Ww 
been brought by 1 


yrdinate quest pe teowsegy Yop > 
ee is ade that not only will there be no recognition by Great 
jon Is ' ° 


tain of the Southern Confederacy, but that everything will be done 
Br to discountenance disunion. It is utterly impossible, the | 


er part Se a. * : 
on her 1 s. for Great Britain to be on good terms with seceding | to four. 
“> 


letter on 
slave-traders. 
pew Tariff Bill 
The P. 
Sumter, -_ perh 
step which may produce ¢ ! 
for the attack on Fort Sumter, 7 : | 
sbey auy orders received from the Central Government of the South, 
whic begins to find itself Ps ! by want of means. The Congress 
ich beg has sanctioned a loan of 15,000,000 dollars, at eight 


t Montgomery i 
2 d imposed a tax of $c. per pound on the export of cotton. 


Not even the needless and untimely enactment of the 
can accomplish such a result.” 


luce civil war. The people of Carolina are ready 


cent., all 

ye provide a sinking fund. 
as the cott 
coun 
articles, ise posse Congress, and only awaits the signature of Mr. 
Buchanan. it was believed safe, and will almost annililate the 
direct trade between England and America. 

The only news received from Asia during the week announces the 
continuance of the famime in the North-West Provinces. 
The famous volume of Zssays and Reviews continues to re- | 
ceive a large share of clerical attention. On Wednesday a host of | 
archdeacons and prominent clergymen waited on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and presented an address, signed by eight thousand of their 
kind, praying his Grace to devise measures for banishing and driving 
away the erroneous and strange doctrine set forth by the essayists. 
The Archbishop expressed his pleasure at receiving such a deputa- 
tion, and after some gencral remarks of no great public interest, he 
went on to speak of the practical request made in the memorial : 
“With regard to what was desired in the present case—viz., that 
they should take such measures as would tend to drive away | 
erroneous doctrine, he would remark that no doubt that was a matter 
for the gravest consideration. From the nature of the Church 
Discipline Act, under which alone any proceedings could be taken, 
and from the nature of the publication itself, it was extremely diflicult 
to take legal steps in the matter. Ifa case once got into the eccle- 
siastical courts such were the technicalities and formalities attending 
them that no one could say when it would get out; and if that par- 
ticular case of the Essays were, as many thought it ought to be, 
brought before those courts, the effect would certainly be to prolong 
a most objectionable discussion for two or three years. It was | 
therefore a matter for serious consideration what course ought to be | 
determinedon. Nothing but the prudential reasons to which he had 
alluded could prevent their taking the step which was suggested | 
‘ without further delay. On such a subject they were bound to take | 
the advice of those who were most conversant with such matters, | 
and who were best able to tell them whether they would be likely to 
bring any of the sentiments contained in the Essays under the | 
actual condemnation of the Articles. But he confessed that his 
chief confidence was in the answers which the Essays would receive 
from those who were so well capable of preparing answers as were the 
clergy of the Church of England. He had not a doubt but that every 
one of the Essays would be shown to be what it really was—a very | 
frivolous and answerable publication. Already, indeed, to a great | 
degree that had been shown, and when suflicient time had been 
allowed, it would be shown more clearly and fully. ‘There was an 
unwillingness to touch these Zssays before public attention was much 
directed to them, lest an attack upon them might direct curiosity to 
that which would better remain in obscurity. But, as had been re- 
marked, their best hope, after all, was in that defence of the truth 
of His own blessed Word which God would, no doubt, ultimately 
Vouchsafe. His truth had been assailed in every age, but it had also 
in every age verified the words, “ Merses profundo, clarior eminet,” 
and those things which were supposed to be hindrance to the Gospel, | 
and s ) intended, had turned out for its furtherance.” 
_ The Reverend R. B. Kennard, reetor of Marnhull, Dorset, has ad- 
dressed a written protest to his diocesan the Bishop of Salisbury, ex- 
ss the regret he felt at seeing the bishop’s name attached to a | 
etter “ containing a condemnation of a work emanating from seven 
of the most learned and best informed members of the Church. On 
my own part, and that of my brethren in the diocese, the range of 
whos studies is likely to lead them to approve of the general spirit 
of the book in question, I can assure your lordship that we shall be 
always ready to listen respectfully, on all fitting occasions, to the 
Opikious of our ecclesiastical superiors, however much they may differ 
from our own; but in doing so we claim for ourselves the right, 
limited and restrained solely by the laws of the realm, of publishing 
ner! ma continents, and the results of our researches, freely and | 
be rayees i ; hor do we conceive that in exercising this right, } 

such Limitation and restriction, we render ourselves liable | 


to ecclesis EET neces 1° ° ° e 1? 
 Keclesiastical censure, direct or indirect, of any kind whatever.” 





| 


4 ; y } ‘ . . . 
a. sitting of the Convocation of the province of Canterbury has 
. "“PSn " - rr , e . . 
u resumed this week. The Essays and Reviews still furnish the 


most taki opie of debat j 
om ‘aking topic of debate. In the Lower House a gravamen 

Sete » Es . - . > 
a uted by Archdeacon Venison, condemning the book, was ordered 
© carried to the Upper House, with a prayer the Bishops would | 


ho has read it, states that the whole matter of secession has | he ’ 
Lord John Russell before the Ministry, as also the | at once moved that a commit 
ous of defective clearances, &c.; and the deelara- | by the Lower House. 


} 

| A number of Manchester 
resident’s policy is still doubtful, but he will reinforce Fort 
aps endeavour to retake the forts in Louisiana, a | 


and are exceedingly disinclined to | 


| Mr. Baldwin and Mr. J. Ta 
The tax, however, can hardly be levied, | 
on can be sent by railway over an immense breadth of | } 
ra |for the desire for Reform pervading Birmingham. 
The Tariff Bill, imposing protective duties on all manufactured | 


| 





|celebrated mines of lead and iron. 


| woodeock, and snipe abound. 
concluded by giving his opinion that “Jesso is not known, even to 


appoint a committee to make extracts from the volume and to report 
thereupon. When this gravamen was presented, the Bishop of Oxford 
tee should be appointed, as suggested 
The Bishop of London did not assent to this 
course, and urged the House to be content with the condemnation of 
the book by the Bishops, and trust to time for adequate replies to 
the doctrines. But, on a division, the motion was carried by eight 
and Liverpool merchants have requested 
Mr. Gladstone to permit himself to be nominated as the third repre- 
sentative for South Lancashire in the event of Sir George Lewis’s 
bill for assigning vacant seats becoming law. 

Leeds is no longer alone in the field of “ Reform Agitation.” Bir- 
mingham has sprung forward. ‘The masses were summoned to attend 
a meeting —“the men of Birmingham were invited to demand Reform.” 
They have not responded. On Tuesday the leaders of the movement, 
vlor, found themselves surrounded by at 
least a hundred persons, “of that loose sort of the population who 
are always hanging about assemblies of this character.” So much 

In the course of 
his speech Mr. J. Taylor informed his hearers “how justly incensed 
Mr. Bright was with Lord Jolm Russell’s proceedings ;” and one 
orator proposed that the Sunday-school teachers should be enlisted 
to propagate the principles of the League. 

The Anti Paper Duty League, or Association for Promoting the 
Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge, held its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day, Mr. William Ewart in the chair. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Augustus Sala, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. George Thompson, and “ Mr. 
Smith, the engineer of the Bitumenized Paper Pipe Company !” 
That the meeting passed resolutions in favour of a repeal of the duty 
before any other tax is remitted, is a matter of course. 





The Exhibition of 1862 may now be regarded as fairly afoot. The 
guarantee fund has been well filled up; the site of the Exhibition 
determined on, and the plan of the building decided. The site of the 
Exhibition is on the space of ground lying south of the New Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Brompton, and between Cromwell-road, Exhibi- 
tion-road, and Prince Albert-road. The building, of massive pro- 
portions, will be 1200 feet long and 700 broad, and it will cover 
nearly 26 acres. The nave will be 1200 feet long, 85 feet wide, and 
100 feet high. The greatest hei¢ht of the building will be 260 feet, 
or 100 feet higher than that of 1851. There will be two domes of 
iron and glass, each 250 feet hich, with a base of 160 feet, the largest 
domes ever built. The building will not be a Crystal Palace, for 
there will be immense masses of brickwork, and the roofs will be of 
wood and felt. The architect is Captain Fowke, R.E. The Exhibi- 
tion will open on the Ist of May, and close on the 15th of October, 
1862. 

Information direct from Japan, derived from personal experience, 
is always welcome. At the last meeting of the Geographical Society, 
a paper was read from the pen of Mr. Consul Pemberton Hodgson, 
descriptive of his journeys in the island of Jesso, Japan, and which 
had been communicated to the society by Lord John Russell, was 
read by Dr. Shaw. Mr. P. Hodgson and party made four journeys 
in the island of Jesso during the months of June, July, af August 
last year. ‘The journeys were principally along the coast in various 
directions, but on the last he ascended the great volcano, about four 
thousand feet high. The country passed was described as exceedingly 
rich and beautiful, abounding in forest and flowers—chesnut, oak, 
pine, beech, birch, elm, cherry, sycamore, magnolia, roses, honey- 





i suckle, convallarias, orchids, vines, clematis, and numerous others as 


yet unknown. He was received everywhere with the greatest atten- 
tion and eivility during the excurions. He visited, likewise, the 
; Jesso he believed to be inhabited 
chiefly along the coasts only, the interior being overrun with bears 
and other animals, the forests containing “all the woods necessary 
for the fleets of any country.” ‘The Japanese of this island appear 
to live chiefly upon fish and vegetables. Large quantities of sea- 
weed and beche de mer are collected. Quail, pigeon, partridge, 
Gold was also found. Mr. Hodgson 


the natives; it is still a nut, of which, with the exception of the 
shell, they are entirely ignorant.” The reading of the paper was 
followed by a discussion, in which Mr. Oliphant, Sir F. Nicholson, 
Mr. Willey, and Mr. Hodgson, the‘author of the paper, took part. 





An action for ejectment, to try the validity of the will of the late 
Lord Rancliff, was brought at the Nottingham assizes. Lord Ran- 
cliff left large property to Mrs. Burtt, his mistress; she has since 
married, and although ten years have elapsed since Lord Rancliff 
died, and ten since Sir C. Rumbold acquiesced in the will, his brother, 
Sir Arthur, thought fit to revive the dispute. It was of no avail. 
He had no new evidence to bring, and the jury decided against Sir 
Arthur as soon as they were appealed to. 

At the same assizes, Robert White and John Davis, lace manufac- 
turers, both young men, were found guilty of feloniously forging two 
bills of exchange, and sentenced, White to six, and Davis to four, 
years’ penal servitude. 

Francis Edward Shipley, colliery proprietor, has been found guilty 
at Nottingham of forging and uttering bills of exchange. ‘There 
was no doubt of his guilt. Mr. Shipley was a young man who had 
borne a good character, but unhappily he drew “ irregular” bills, 
that is, he forged acceptances. ‘The jury, on the strength of good 
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character, recommended him to mercy. Sentence, three years’ penal 
servitude. ; g 

At Aylesbury Mr. Bliss, a farmer, has obtained a verdict against the 
London and North Western Railway Company for damages alleged 
to have been caused by a heated coal or cinder ejected from a loco- 
motive into Mr. Bliss’s stackyard, thereby causing a conflagration. 
One question was whether the stackyard was placed too near the 
line, and the jury decided that Mr. Bliss was not guilty of culpable 
negligence in planting his ricks within forty-three feet of the line ! 

At Worcester, one Vick, an attendant at a lunatic asylumn, has 
been sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
inflicting grievous bodily harm upon a patient. 

At Exeter, Robert Hackett, a private in the 61st Regiment, was 
found guilty of the murder of Sergeant Jones, a comrade with whom 
he had fought through the Indian campaign. Hackett was under 
the impression that a friend of his had been insulted by the sergeant. 
He fetched his rifle, loaded it, walked into the room where Jones 
was, and shot him, firing his piece from the hip. Hackett was sen- 
tenced to be hung. 


The Orangemen who used fire-arms in an affray at Derrymacash, 
in July last, have been tried at Armagh. One of the Orangemen has 
been found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced by Judge Fitz- 

rald to fifteen months’ imprisonment; three engaged in the riot 

ave six months each, and two, six weeks. The Judge, in passing 
sentence, severely reprehended the Orangemen who engage in pro- 
cessions on the 12th of July, and provoke affrays. A charge of jury- 
packing has been brought against the law officers, but the Northern 
Whig very acutely remarks, that when twenty-eight out of thirty-six 
jurymen sworn to try the cases were Protestants, the charge must fall 
to the ground. 

It may be hoped that the conviction of these “respectable” incen- 
diaries will prevent the future indulgence in — which only 
serve to keep alive hatreds disgraceful to both parties. 


Some interesting cases of theft and fraud are reported : 

A banker’s parcel, containing 1361. in notes, bills, and cheques, 
osted in the Louth Post-oflice, never arrived at its destination. 
{ow it was abstracted from the mail-bags is not known, but it is 

clear that the thieves must have been experienced hands, for two 
100/. notes which were in the parcel have been changed in Paris ! 

Four colliery proprietors have been accused, at Dudley, of stealing 
10,300 tons of cool. The story is that they leased a pit supposed to 
be worked out. ‘To the surprise of every one they drew up coal far 
superior to that ever before obtained from the mine. The workmen 
in the next pit heard the noise of labour, and then it was suspected 
that trespass was taking place. So it proved, on an examination of 
the pit: the four proprietors were infringing on the rights of a 
neighbour. 

A romantic story comes from Nottingham. The “Baron Zych- 
linski” became acquainted with the family of the Rev. Mr. Maltby, 
wooed Miss Maltby, and won her. He represented himself to be 
the Baron Zychlinski, son and heir-at-law of Count Zychlinski, of 
Zychlin, near Warsaw. He also stated that he was captain of cavalry 
in the Prussian service. He then said that he had befriended the wife 
of the reverend gentleman, when she was staying in Rome and suffer- 
ing from pecuniary difficulties, and also that he possessed her written 
acknowlecgments for what he had advanced. The repayment of the 
money, he said, was only a secondary consideration, as compared 
with being able to satisfy his family of the respectability of the 
Maltbys, in order that he might have the consent of his own family 
to take Miss Maltby in marriage. ‘The reverend gentleman believed, 
paid the baron 400/., and gave him his daughter in marriage. Suspi- 
cions arose, and the Baron was found to ‘be—a Prussian deserter ! 
His wife was taken from him; he was arrested as soon as he could 
be found, and is now in custody. 


At the Lambeth police court, Mr. John Spain was charged with 
having poisoned his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Joseph Spain. The charge 
was totally unfounded, and supported by evidence which was scouted 
in the court. Mr. Spain has a son who got into difficulties, married 
a mistress, deserted her, and introduced a mistress as his wife. The 
real wife applied to Spain the elder, and he behaved with great kind- 
ness to her. While in London assisting her in realizing some pro- 
perty, she fell ill, he drove her home and left her, being pressed for 
time to reach a train which would carry him to his country home. 
But the poor woman died. A Mr. Nott, of Lucas-road, Kennington, 
was called in, and he had “no hesitation in saying the woman died 
of some narcotic poison.” Mr. Spain was on this evidence arrested. 
But a post-mortem examination by competent surgeons proved that 
the poor creature died of apoplexy! It was shown that Mr. Nott 
was a most ignorant man. He was asked if he was a registered 
member of the College of Surgeons? to which he replied “ Yes ;” 
but upon being asked how long, answered, “Since the Sth of 
March !”—that is, since Friday week; and, therefore, clearly was not 
so when he delivered an ex cathedré opinion which subjected a re- 
spectable man to an ignominious arrest, and plunged his family into 
misery and shame. Of course Mr. Spain was at once liberated, with 
whatever consolation Mr. Norton’s testimony to his innocence could 
afford him. 

Crime is daring, yet not daring enough. Some burglars broke into 
the large establishment of the Messrs. Amott, in St. Paul’s-church- 
yard. They took some gold and silver from the desks of the 


** “ ne 
taining a rare booty—the whole of the takings of the preceding dy 
It is supposed they were alarmed and fled in panic. : 

John Durden and James Holcroft were again examined and aps; 
remanded by the Bow-street magistrate on the charge of defrayg; 
the late Commercial Bank of 70,000/. The principal object aj 
at in this examination was to show the intimate connexion bet 
Holcroft and Durden, and that the latter supplied the former with 
moneys to meet his liabilities. 


Another explosion in a coal-pit has occurred and destroyed twely, 
lives. It happened yesterday week, in a mine near Aberdare belons 
ing to Mr. Dacres, who has good repute for his careful managemen; 
No cause is assigned for this calamity. Of course we shall hays 
another long inquiry. 

The Cireus of Portsmouth has been burnt to the ground, and half 
a street of houses completely gutted by the flames. It is surmise) 
that the Circus was fired by an incendiary. 





Che Court. 
Tue Queen has returned to Buckingham Palace. On Wednesday her 
Majesty held a Levee at St. James’s Palace. Accompanied by the 
Prince Consort the Queen has visited Her Majesty’s Theatre, (). 
vent Garden Theatre, the Olympic, and the Zoological Gardens, ’ 
The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Marquis of Landsdowne, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the 
Earl of Powis, the Earl and Countess of Ducie, Sir G. C, and Lady 
Theresa Lewis, Lieutenant-General J. and Lady Alice Peel, and §; 
James Clark. 








Dehates aud {Proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovse or Lorps. Afonday, March 11. Marriage Law (Ireland) Bill read a firs; 
time—-Law of Divorce; Select Committee appointed—Bank of England Payments 
Bill read a second time—Displacement of Population; Lord Derby's Motion, 

Tuesday, March 12. Admiralty Jurisdiction Bill committed—Bank of England 
Payments Bill committed. 

Thursday, March 14. Sub-division of Dioceses; Lord Lyttelton’s Bill read a second 
time—Trade Marks Bill read a third time and passed. 

Friday, March 15, Charitable Uses Bill read a second time—Bank Payments By 
read a third time and passed. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, March 11. 
Willoughby’s Motion—Supply ; Navy Estimates. 

Tuesday, March 12. Reform; Mr. T. Duncombe's Motion—Dwellings of the 
Working Classes; Mr. Slaney'’s Motion—Railway Accidents; Mr. Bentinck’s Motion 
—Rebels in China; Colonel Sykes’s Complaint—Admiralty Committee nominated— 
Order for Committee on Promotion, Retirement, and Pay in the Navy rescinded, 

Wednesday, March 13, County Franchise; Mr. Locke King’s Bill defeated by the 
‘previous question.” 

Thursday, March 14. The China War; General Peel's Complaint—The Kossuth 
Notes; Mr. T. Duncombe’s Question—The Armagh Trials ; Sir H. Cairns’s Question- 
Supply; Army Estimates—Red Sea Telegraph Bill read a third time and passed. 

Friday, March 15, Italy; Mr. Duncombe’s Question—Passing Tolls and Harbours 
Bill; leave given, 


Appropriation of Moneys; Sir ¥. 


_ Tue Navy Estimates. 

The House went into Committee of Supply on Monday to take into 
consideration the Navy Estimates for 18612. 

Lord Cuarence PaGet made a clear and ample statement. The 
estimates amount to 12,029,475/., an apparent decrease for the current 
year of 806,625/, or deducting the extraordinary vote on account last 
ear for China, a real decrease of 601,625/. The decrease would have 
een greater had it not been deemed advisable to purchase a cousider- 
able store of timber. ‘The number of men and boys to be maintainedis 
78,200. Last year the number voted was 85,000, but only 81,000 were 
maintained, therefore the decrease is not 7000 but 3000; as 3000 
are coming home from China, the foree of the Navy will not be reduced 
y a single man. Then we have a large accession to our force in 
another way. The Royal Naval Reserve is making great progress; 
4000 prime able seamen have already been enrolled, they are entering 
at the rate of 100 a week, and there will be some 7000 by the end of 
the year. Besides these there are 7000 Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
4000 Coastguards, and 8000 Marines on shore ; there are 1500 super- 
numeraries, and in the training ships 2000 boys. A large number of 
pensioners are also fit for service if wanted again. The system of 
training boys for the navy is working well, and promises to supply the 
Navy with 2900 boys per annum. Now the casualties among our force 
afloat, 38,000, are 5000 a year including deserters, and he hoped to 
make that good by taking 2900 boys from the training ships, and 2100 
from the merchant service. So much for the men. Next came the 
ships. Here, and at the wish of the House, he read a list of the mar- 
time force of other nations. 

* First of all, with respect to the French navy, as far as we can gather from 
the official reports—for we have no information that is not open to the Frenct 
public—we believe that France has 35 line-of-battle ships afloat and two building, 
making a total of 37, We believe that the French have 18 paddle and 21 screw 
frigates, making a total of 39 frigates afloat and 8 frigates building. All thee 
are wooden ships. I will deal with the iron-cased ships afterwards. ‘The vesse!s 
I have spoken of are all steamships. There is a great variety of small vessels, 
corvettes, gunboats, and other classes, making the entire French navy consist of 
266 vessels afloat, and 61 building. Then we have to consider another great 
naval Power, Russia. Russia has 9 screw liners afloat and none building. She 
has also 7 screw and 10 paddle frigates, making 17 frigates afloat and 6 building. 
Next, we have for the first time an account this year of the Spanish navy, whic 
is taking its place among the navies of Europe. Spain has of steam liners 

two, and building one. She has 12 frigates afloat and 2 building. They are 
steamers, but whether they are paddles or screws I cannot say. We have 
another navy now entering the arena. I speak, Sir, of the Italian navy- 
(Cheers.) I hope and trust that that glorious people will speedily rank among 
the first maritime nations of the world. Italy has one screw liner afloat ; she has 
six screw and 12 paddle frigates, with a considerable number of smaller vessels 
This is irrespective of the vessels which lately belonged to the Neapolitan Govern 
ment. Here is a very powerful force of sea vessels. I must now advert to § 
novel weapon of war, which to my mind is of still more importance in considering 
the force of nations at sea. With regard to the French navy, we know that Pe 
have no less than two very large pi pees iron-cased ships. We know t ; 
they have also four powerful vessels which they call iron-cased frigates ; — 
they have likewise four of a very formidable class, called floating batteries. a 
addition to these they have five gunboats with which we are partially omg ont 





cashiers; they stole four watches ; but they missed an iron safe con- 


by rumour, and which are of a very formidable character. We find, then, 
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; are building an iron-cased vessel, which is not yet afloat; and if 
the 9 ich ships I may say that three are afloat; La Gloire and La Normandie 
o a on the water. Of the French floating batterries I am not prepared 
are * bee are afloat; but I have every reason to believe that every one of 
to say a could, if required, be afloat in a very short period of time. 
these derstand that the Russians are about to build an iron-cased frigate, 
We = Italians have already one of those iron-cased frigates, which is 
aad er or about to be launched.” At the present moment we have seven 
= sed ships under construction. “ It would perhaps be interesting to the 
peo =o if I gave them some information as to what we know already of 
ee Sa ships. (Hear, hear.) The Committee may remember that it 
these sogined by many persons that they would be a failure—that, first of all, 
peo! pe not be got from them, on account of their being so heavily loaded ; 
7 secondly, that they would not be seaworthy. We have got proofs that La 
= has great speed, and also that she is seaworthy. We know that she was 
pes te to accompany the French Emperor to Algeria last autumn. We know 
PP hat His Majesty was accompanied by one of the finest and fastest squadrons 
~~ «French navy. My hon. friend the member for Finsbury was at Algeria 
ae the Emperor arrived. La Gloire was in company with His Majesty's 
Ke a which is a very fast one, and the rest of the squadron were out of sight. 
itis Year from that fact that La Gloire is a vessel of great speed. Then 
comes the question—Is she seaworthy? When returning from Algeria the 

nadron of the Emperor encountered a gale in the Gulf of Lyous. 1 know 
an intelligent captain of a merchant steamer who was in company with the 

uadron at the time, and he said that he never saw a heavier sea or a heavier 
< I myself saw La Gloire at Toulon a few days after her voyage, and she 
froked nothing the worse for it. She lived through the gale, and kept company 
with the Emperor’s yacht. Here is a proof that La Gloire is a very fast boat, 
and, I will not say @ = sca boat, but a boat that could live in very bad 
weather, With regard to the interior accommodation of La Gloire I know 
She is kept, like some Eastern beauty, veiled from the public gaze. 


othing. ~: . 
Perhaps my hon. friend themember for Finsbury effected an entrance, but if so, I 
believe he is the only one who can give us any account of her interior appear- 


ance. The whole of the French iron-cased ships are built of wood and covered 
with armour throughout. They have nothing but what we call schooner masts. 
They could not at all trust to sails for anything like speed. They are, in fact, entirely 
steam vessels—screw vessels—and have no pretence toanything beyond that. I be- 
lieve La Gloire was built on the model of the Napoleon, and it stands to reason that 
her stowage must be confined, both with regard to provisions and coal. The 
French build their vessels of wood, and they build them of a size something 
larger than a line-of-battle ship. They consider them as vessels for narrow seas, 
and not for long voyages, and they think it right to case them entirely with iron. 
We have adopted an entirely different principle; and who is right, and who is 
wrong? No credit is due to me for the Warrior, and, as she was designed 4 A 
former Board of Admiralty, I may state candidly what I consider to be her 
merits, and what I regard as her defects. The great distinction between us and 
the French is this, —they are building their iron-cased vessels of wood, and of a 
tonnage not much larger than a line-of-battle ship; while we are building our 
vessels of iron, and of a tonnage of over 6000 tons; for that is the tonnage of the 
Warrior, the usual tonnage of a 90-gun line-of-battle ship being little more than 
3000 tons, Our ships are only partly cased with armour, but they are rigged 
fully as line-of-battle We and have immense stowage as compared with other 
ships in the navy, and I believe this large class of ships, of which the Warrior is 
one, will have very great speed. It is a very interesting question to consider 
which, as a whole, is the better class of construction. There is no doubt that 
the French construction is attended with very considerable advantages on the 
score of economy; for we know that a ship of 3000 tons costs less than one of 
6000 tons; but wood is a very perishable article, and it is said that with iron 
plates a considerable degree of decay takes place. Why, then, should we build 
vessels of 6000 tons when another nation is building vessels of only one-half that 
toxnage with nearly as many guns, with, perhaps, not so heavy, but still a heavy 
armament? Here arises a consideration which, I think, must have influenced 
the late Board of Admiralty, and which is, 1 think, of great importance. All 
those engineers who are making improvements in projectiles tell us that we are 
only in the infancy of gunmaking. I have heard that a gun is to be produced 
which will pierce a 6-inch plate. If that be so, what will be the effect upon our 
ships cased with 44-inch plates? This class of vessels will be rendered altogether 
useless, One great advantage, however, of building these very large vessels is 
that we can, if necessary, increase the thickness of the plates—we may even double 
them, I have taken the trouble to ascertain what would be the effect of an in- 
crease of thickness upon the floatation of one of these ships, and I find that with 
4 9-inch plate the immersion would be increased only two feet. If, therefore, it 
should be necessary to increase the thickness of the plates to 6 inches or more, we 
shall be ina position to do so. This is in itself a reason why the Government, I 
think, acted wisely in resolving to build vessels of this large tonnage. It is of 
umportance, too, that these vessels should be able to take a large stock of pro- 
visions and coals, and accordingly the Warrior is provided with a great power of 
stowage, so that she might be well supplied in these respects. Another thing 
which we consider to be absolutely necessary, and which other nations consider 
to be wonecessary, is that these vessels should be fully rigged. The iron-cased 
ships of other nations are merely rigged with schooner masts. We have rigged 
our vessels independently altogether of their engines, and that I take to be a wise 
course, because it is impossible to say where these ships may be required to go. 
They may be called suddenly from one station to another, and it 1s, therefore, 
‘mportant that we should be able to dispense with their engines. Another point 
towhich I shall advert is the extent of the iron casing. Other nations think it 
right that their ships should be entirely cased with iron, but ours are only par- 
ually cased. The reasons for this are manifest. There can be no doubt that 
when you build ships of great speed with very fine ends, and load these ends 
with heavy armour plates, it is impossible those ships can go well in a heavy sea. 
This is one of the defects of the foreign iron-cased ships now building. They 
will do tolerably well in smooth water, but in a heavy sea they will be total 
failures. But it may be said shot will penetrate these exposed places and vessels 
will be liable to be sunk. This I think is rather hypereritical, but I may state 
that the greatest care is taken to provide against such a contingency. The ends 
of the vessels are built in compartments water tight, and ned serious damage 
from shot or otherwise will be prevented. I have gone carefully into a calcula- 
ton as to what would be the effect upon the Warrior if a shot struck her and 
Went through the bow or the stern, and I find that the effect would be perfectly 
trifing—indeed it would amount almost to nothing—as the shot would only 
ect & particular compartment, to which are fitted pumps connected with the 
tagine. It must not be supposed that because these ships are not cased with 
‘run throughout they are not sufficiently strong. All the plates of the Warrior 
pane) of an inch in thickness, and if a shot struck at an acute angle the 
Would be that it would be warded off altogether. Then the Warrior is 
stad with cross bulkheads both fore and aft, in which in an engagement the 
will be completely cased in armour, though the ship is not entirely cased 
With iron.” 4 


But the Admiralty will not gi i 
, y will not give up wooden ships, feeling that we 
must still rely on them for emp omens on distant stations where there 
weno docks. “If an iron ship were kept a couple of months in an 
r tude, her bottom would become like a lawyer’s wig.” 
assing from these matters to the items in the estimates, he con- 





tinued his explanation of the votes seriatim. He stated that the sea- 
men in the Navy got higher pay than those in the merchant service ; 
that some addition will S made to the pay of the officers, the whole 
increase being some 50,000/. a year; that in future, Government will 
unprove the sailor’s diet by curing beef for the Navy at Devonport ; 
that it is intended to establish naval barracks, beginning at a place 
near Devonport, to enlarge the marine barracks, and go on with the 
new docks at Portsmouth. He explained that men have been dis- 
charged from the dockyards because satisfactory progress had been 
made in es, The reason, he said, why one iron-cased ship 
would be built at Chatham was, that it is desirable to ascertain the 
comparative cost of building them in the royal dockyards or by con- 
tract. He also stated a variety of other details, going very fully into 
the items, and then moved the vote for 78,200 men for the fleet and 
coastguard service. 

In the debate which ensued, Sir Jouw Paxtneton led the way by 
declaring the Secretary’s statement to be clear, able, and satisfactory. 
He asked for and received some explanations on minor points ; spoke 
up in praise of the Warrior, and of iron ships generally, though not 
to the exclusion of wood, and wound up his speech by iment ing the 
imperfect discipline at present prevailing in the Navy. Mr. Baxter 
demanded a greater reduction in the Estimates. He declared that but 
little activity prevailed in the French dockyards, and insisted that our 
54,000 men exceeded the whole number of seamen in the merchant 
service of F rance. Jn 1860 there were 156,000 names on the French 
maritime inscription, but that included everybody. In fact, the French 
mercantile marine is decreasing. They had in 1859 42,000 tons of 
shipping less than they bad in 1857. Mr. Bentiycx denied that the 
discipline of the Navy was in such a bad state, and answered Mr. 
Baxter on the question of the French Navy. r. LippEcy asked 
why there had not been greater reductions. Mr. Linpsay took the 
same line, and endeavoured to show that France was poor in seamen 
—she does not muster 80,000 out of the 156,000 on ihe Inscription 
Maritime—and is far outnumbered by ourselves in war-steamers. In 
fact we have more steamers not only than France, but than all other 
countries in the world. 

Lord CLarence Pacer gave further explanations. 

“ We had 53 screw line-of-battle ships, and 14 paddles, making altogether 67. 
The French had 35 line-of-battle ships afloat and 2 building, making 37. The 
English navy has of frigates 31 screws and 9 paddles afloat, besides 12 building, 
making a total of 52 frigates. The French had 18 paddle frigates and 21 screws, 
making a total of 39 afloat, and they had 8 more building, making a grand total 
ot 47, Then, with regard to the other smaller class of vessels, he did not think 
that the discussion had much extended to them, and he would continue his com- 
parative statement by a reference to the totals. The French had 266 ships of 
all classes, and 61 were building, making a total of 327. ‘The English navy had 
a total of 505 vessels afloat and 57 building and converting, giving a total of 
562. Therefore, we were in a very satisfactory condition. From all the con- 
current testimony which he could obtain’ he found that the French navy con- 
tained from 35,000 to 38,000 men. Of these 10,000 belonged to the conscription, 
and 25,000 to the adscription. The latter were the seafaring population of France 
who were liable to serve. Then what had they in addition in reserve? French 
officers who had studied these things would tell them that in the course of a 
month or six weeks, and particularly in the winter, they could add at once 
25,000 men to the navy. That was his honest belief. They had now 38,000, 
and they could add 25,000 in the course of a month. He admitted that this 
would be by very much damaging their mercantile marine. If they took the 
actual naval force of France, every seafaring man she had the power to obtain, 
they would find that France could produce within not a long period certainly not 
far short of 85,000 men.” 

As to the discipline of the Navy he read some reports showing that 

the disturbances in ships referred to by other speakers had been mag- 
— and that the fleet was getting into a very good state of disci- 
pline. 
Mr. Bricut criticized the speech of Lord Clarence Paget for the 
purpose of showing that he had underrated our force and overrated 
that of France, both in ships and men. Then, as to France, we have 
raised alarms based on monstrous and criminal falsehoods. 

“ The Treasury bench seems to be not ‘the bourne from which no traveller 
returns,’ but the bourne from which no honest man returns. I have never heard 
the noble lord at the head of tie Government or any of his colleagues make a 
distinct statement. ‘They don’t condescend to particularize on this matter, but 
they allow these alarms to exist and these assertions to circulate throughout the 
country. They make use of them for the purpose of seizing on a time of popular 
delusion to add to the navy and to the expenditure of the country. Instead of 
that, if they were to tell the people the truth, which they know, which I know 
that they know, which to my certain knowledge their own officers send to them 
trom Paris, they might have saved millions during the last few years. There is 
not a man in Paris, whether Bonapartist, Orleanist, or Republican, who does not 
entirely disbelieve and disavow all the statements made in this House and in this 
country as to the gigantic nav! preparations of France, and the disposition of its 
Government towards England. Surely, after what was done in consequence of 
the panic, excited when the right honorable member for Droitwitch was at the 
Admiralty, and considering that this is a time of peculiar pressure, when a general 
discontent is arising in different parts of the country at this enormous expendi- 
ture, the Government might easily have reduced the Military Estimates of the 

ear by four or five millions. And I don't believe there is a man in the kingdom 
with the slightest knowledge of polities who would imagine that we were not 
quite as safe as we shall be when all this money has been voted.” 

Lord PatmeEnston said it was true that those who passed to the 
Treasury benches are apt to change their opinions, but that is because 
they come to know the real state of things, and are charged with a 
responsibility that does not affect Mr. Bright. If he were to sit on 
the Treasury bench he would soon be one of the stoutest advocates 
for good naval and military establishments. Members came to the 
House recounting what they had been told in Paris by “ persons ex- 
cessively interested in misleading public opinion here, and making us 
believe that nothing can be more harmless than all the naval and 
military preparations of France. I say, ‘Zquo ne credite ‘Tencri,’ 
Really, sir, it is shutting one’s eyes against notorious facts, to go on 
contending that the policy of France—of which I certainly do not now 
complain—has not for a great length of time been to get up a navy 
which shall be equal, if not superior, to our own.” He illustrated 
his proposition by a reference to the famous “ ay Parlementaire,” 
and by describing how sixteen innocent mail ets were built, and 
then, 1%. a stroke of the pen, added, as “ we foresaw” they would be, 


to the French Navy. 
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“‘ Now as to the number of men. France has 34,000 in her naval service now, { wish that there should be an inquiry, and if th -_ 
? ‘ at, s y, 2 e Gove 
and ina few months about 50,000 more can be added to that number. But then,} what Mr. Disraeli wished, inquired by means of a Royal Co had done 
it is said, to do that France must take into her navy all the fishermen of her | jt would have been said that the Government had euntios ‘4 
coast, all her mercantile seamen, all her seafaring men of every kind; and why | miralty. That is advice which Lord John. f ned the Ad: 
should she not do so? There seems, then, no ground for saying that, large as [| ion to the Crown im, tor one, could not have 
admit the demand is i naval service of echoes” - is larger than the | T think pe right in supposing that the right honourable genth 
interest and safety of the country require. heers.) I am persuaded the Sth Tr mitnan $f — able gentleman 
country knows that. When I am told that the country knows nothing on this P; ington bad) Lng ggg a . = _ a gentleman f Sir J, 
subject except what it is ed from the hae ewe =, I say y is_a mistake. cummlaiee when moved for by the heovurable and gilees shake “a Ge 
= wagon fv ag hr pl pe et Be ee ae TT mittee is not appointed to inquire into the conduct of past First Lords. y I the 
n "Wage ‘ ell; . | right honourable gentlemen named upon it are able men, and their opin; 
— pee hg oe se Note ae some well. + saat | be much more valuable than that of members who have had no ex aap 
ntieman Asse them i wey rea y mean to invade tis country, # they really | say that those who have been First Loris of the Admiralty ought : ae ees 
ave any hostile intentions towards us, of course they say, not the least in the I «Ane se aie sgtear ite aa lenee x lol . = Ct adove all others 
world, their feeling is one of perfect sympathy and friendship with us, and that | pec 8 py ne be p~ aw a py at 0m oa not name the 
D ttee a resent, ; J B OV 4 


all their preparations are only for their own self-advancement. But in this - Kae » said that. if : 
country it is perfectly well known what exertions have been made by successive | Admiral UNCOMBE said that. if the amendment were carried the 
committee would be virtually shelved, and if it were otepted he should 





Governments of France to establish a powerful and formidable navy; and we , : 4 . , 
also know that France has an army six times as large as that of England.” | not sit on the committee. Mr. Disraeli had said, the other nis hit, that 
The vote of 78,000 men, including 18,000 marines, and votes of | 4e instigated Sir John Pakington to move for a committee, = now 
3,122,580/. for wages and 1,328,259/. for victuals were agreed to, aud it seems that committees are wrong ! : 
the House resumed. Mr. Bricur seconded the motion of Mr. Disraeli, while he pro. 
Tir Boarp or ApMIRALTY. tested against his theory that the House has not a right to Inquire mnto 
Admiral Duxcompr moved, on Tuesday, that the following mem- | the working of mos 1 pry 3 Sena ever conceded com. 
bers be nominated a Select Committee on the Board of Admiralty : moons mare freely t rar rary haf sepeer Seay a . as a member, 
Sir James Graham, Sir i. Baring, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Henley, | 4" Bright, however, he im ERS Om InQUITY, 50 Chama, Sut he ‘hought 
Lord C. Paget, Mr. Corry, Admiral Duncombe, Sir H. Willouzhh: | the proposed committee was not so constituted as to be an efficient 
“se ase say < . : 2 ° . Ae | *] « ~ ha ) ie » - 
Mr. Beamish, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Bentinck, Sir J. Elphinstone, Mr and competent tribunal. He had no objection to the ex-tirst Lords, 
Stansfeld, Mr. Philipps, and Mr. Whitbread. When the Speaker put | Sit John Pakington and Sir James Graham, but he would not place og 
the first name, an interesting debate arose the committee any other man connected with the Adiiralty—* none 
é ‘ ace é se. . Cian - ») . IP < 2; : . . 
Mr. Bentixcx moved that Sir James Graham’s name should be | of What are called ‘ subs, : ms —y wp to their superiors in the serviee 
struck out, on the ground that there were too many official names in 4 een ter twat heme = evan es 
the list, and that the Admiralty would be fairly represented without | “gs peasexiamyeseccnistts: 0 Shy | Lait of cuales ones ne s attacks. 
him. Admiral Wa:corr weut further. The members of the com-| /¢ had never accused the Admiralty of anything save with regard to 
mittee should be above suspicion, and no ex-First Lord should be | copramieer se Sepa. His ee atid 
4 . . on | Baldwi alker een wisrepresented. He had no personal fee 
upon it. Mr. H. Baiixre could not go so far as that, but he thought | P&4W Vy aixer hay : “fit 
P : *) as that, but he thought | b+ had merely called attention to a vicious system. ' 


that seven Members who were or had been connected with the Ad- | 2" “ ree : 

miralty were too many, He complained bitterly that Sir Baldwin Sir Joun PakincTon argued brietly for delay, but Lord Patwenstos 

Walker had been sent away was firm. Mr. Diskakxi withdrew his motion for the adjournment of 
o | the debate, and the committee was nominated without a single change, 


Lord Patmerston said the reasons that applied to Sir James | Sie Minenr censentien te seman 


Graham apply to Sir Francis Baring and Sir John Pakington. This 

( } d ; armg and § g ston. this epee . > : ee rescinde. * 

is not a personal inquiry, but an inquiry into the present organization | On the a —< ~~ dayne pen. the House rescinded the reso 

of the naval department, and it would not be satisfactory to put on | lution of} lare se ane to the | ogee - ayes! and pay of 

the committee men unacquainted with its working. The gentlemen —— be ony, ol od ss eepren r heaven pode os to the 

who are and have been connected with the Admiralty are precisely | *4Uraty Lo vied 4 “eee eee 
" oe ith the Admiralty are precisely | and retirement” only ; and carried it on a division by 96 to 33, 


those who will be useftil. te 
Mr. OsoryE made a “slashing” attack upon Lord Clarence Paget. | Tue Army Estrmates. 


No one has used stronger or more emphatic language touching the| Before the House went into Committee of Supply on the Army 
short-comings of the Admiralty. From om and his appointment have | Estimates, General PEEL made a long speech with the professed object 
come all the abuse and misconstruction heaped on the Admiralty. The | of obtaining some account of a vote of 850,000/. last year for the 
country understood when he was appointed that a great naval reformer | China war, and of ascertaining how much was applied to meet Indian 
would overhaul the department, yet not one change has been made. | claims. Hecontended that the Government made war with Indian troops 
He impugned the whole constitution of the Admiralty ; he said it had | without appealing to the House until they were asked to vote a lump 
wasted 5,000,000/.; he talked about reconstruction. What has now sum to meet some Indian claim. General Peel diverged into a dis- 
become of the reconstruction? A committee is moved for, and all| cussion of the Army Estimates, and rather startled the Honse by 
members are excluded except the member who moves for the com- | saying that the present estimates may be looked upon as providing for 
mittee and those who sit on the Treasury Bench. In this strain of | what will be the peace establishment. 
attack Mr. Osborne ran on to the great amusement of the House.| Mr. GuapsToneg protested against this irregular anticipation of the 
His practical conclusion was that the Government should reform the | debate on the Army Estimates. With regard to the vote referred to, 
Admiralty itself by removing the political element, giving the Surveyor | the whole of the excess on last year’s estimates would be met by that 
of the Navy a seat and a voice at the Board, and not changing Naval | vote, and the residue would be applied to meet Indian claims. 
Lords with every change in the administration. He demanded a real| In committee, Mr. Barine explained the Army Estimates in great 
committee, He did not object to the name of Sir John Pakington. | detail. 
“He seems very likely to take it up in a very good terrier-like spirit. | Hestated that the number of men to be voted was 146,044, showing a nomial 
But don’t let us have the Secretary to the Admiralty on the committee.” | increase of 775. In 1860-61 the number of men borne on the establishment 
Lord Girrorp said he had served onthe Dockyard Commission, and | ¥@s 237,589, including the embodied militia, In 1861-2 the number borne was 
when Members had read the evidence of Sir Baldwin Walker they | 211,551, being a decrease of 24,000 on the whole. The force in the Uatel 
would be satisfied it would not be necessary to recal him. | Kingdom was 92,327; to which, if the a depots were a _— 
Mr. Diskak1i regretied that the Government had not taken up the js Cotes ef shane Sates, ee ee oe ae rg Ase of the 
subject themselves. “ We ought not to diminish the responsibility of “2s ee eS od fron India and 
he Gove ’ b lel st : — ae $e _-- reduction in the strength of the regiments which had returned from In 
the Government by delegating their duties to committees.” In the their depdts. The reduction in the colonies bad been caused by the recal of five 
course of a month, the House have delegated to six committees of the | battalions from China, against a small increase to the force in New Zealand, A 
House of Commons an examination into the whole administration of | new garrison brigade of artillery was in process of formation. There had beea 
the Poor Laws, into the consideration of the entire criminal law, into | a small increase in the Royal Engineers; a battalion of the military train bs 
the military expenditure of the colonies, and, if 1 understand rightly, been reduced. There had been a decrease in the second assistant-surgeons 2 
the committee on this subject will be called on to settle even the the regiments at home, while there had been an increase in the staff surges 


° : . . © 4 4 ; nae: q 4 ing "eh , & — 
amount of colonial garrisons,—into the / raltv, inte . .< In the votes for pay allowances, clothing, provisions, &c., there was & decrease 
ger , he Admiralty, into the principles about 69,0000. ft was proposed, in reference to recruiting, to give great advat- 


y ‘4 ; . 2 t « « 4 > at * ; », © ¢ y e epee 4 
—_ the oe oe Soa -_ om, os establishe d, and oy vantages to the men who having served ten years were willing to re-enlist. The 
us Inoment 12,000,000/, of taxation is raised, and mto the pounty would be reduced to 12, while additional articles of clothing would be given 
conduct of our diplomatic service. That may be gratifying to the tothe recruit. With regard to food, improvements in cookery had been made, 
House, but while they gain some power they are really accepting the and an additional allowance for vegetables had been given, thus reducing the 
whole res onsibility, it was advisable that they should retrace their stoppages of the soldier. It was intended to give the men a waistcoat with sleerss 
steps, an revive in its full force and salutary vigour the responsi- and a tunic without lining, thus making the clothing better ada ted for di 
bility of the advisers of the Crown.” Mr. Disraeli laid down the ferent climates and temperatures. The mortality in the army had been -— 
doctrine that it is for the Government to reform departments. If the , the average; while in China the health of the troops was admirably ier a. 
House has a strong opinion, it should not move for a committee, but Se aperipen _ _—_ a Bag ae or —ke = fecien inthe 
move a resolution. Sut ‘ “eer ats : ay) t pe. ix } sae  ClaSS of medical men ha: Jone ne service. lere Lac ; poem, reauct 

in five weeks, and P.. - ae Ges yg had granted six committees staff at home. All the officers who had passed the Staff College had been e- 
in re weeks, and that very night they were to be asked to rescind a ployed on the staff. A plan was about to be carried out by which every ei 

zeae ution appointing a committee. As to the « uestion before the | Gigate for a commission in the army should pass a year at a military college, 
ouse, he should have preferred an inquiry by a Royal Commission, | pe instructed in drill and his other duties. With regard to the vote for volunteers 
and suggesting that the motion nominating the Committee should not | there was an increase of 38,0000. for calling out the yeomanry cavalry. There ws 
be preted. he moved the adjournment of the debate. ek | an addition of 27,0002. for the other volunteers. There had been an increase = : 
. Ricarpo made some explanations personal to himself, and | year of 40,000 men to that force. In the vote for the War-Office there had 
corroborated Lord Gifford’s account of Sir Baldwin Walker's evidence. | Small increase. As regarded stores, small arms, and ordnance, the votes amo ners 
Mr. Hentey begged that his name might be withdrawn from the | to 3,459,7232, showing a decrease of 167,604/. The whole of the army pensio “4 


. 7 : . | . : ae =, »ast 800,0001 
list, on the ground that Sir Baldwin Walker could not be examined, | #4 volunteers had — armed —_ the Enfield = - p aemnatbes 4 At 
and that a further question was to be referred to the Committee—the | be spplied to the manufacture of Armstrong guns and ficir Necks ins iss 
promotion and retirement of naval officers eeginuing of the Gunsiel yas 50026! Ge — = aie e been 77 

. i ae _ ‘ or service was 169. year about to close there would have vee 
Lord Joux Russi. answered Mr. Disraeli by admitting the incon- °° 8° eae poe ached cases. also issued; making a total of 945 Am 
venience of appointing a great number of committees. On the other strong tae manufactured. in the course of the year ending the Ist of - 
hand, it was a ways said if a motion for inc wiry were resisted, that the | next 300,000 rounds of ammunition would likewise have been produced for 


Government had something to conceal, e insisted that the Govern- | description of ordnance. To the navy there had been issued 16 ss 
t mig 





no 


ment had not too easily or too willingly grs inne | ae 5 a eae 4 12 12-peenders, and 3 

: _ 00 \ y granted these committees, | 42 40-pounders, 6 25-pounders, and 12 12-pounders, and i , 
and denied that it is unconstitutional to inquire from time to time| interest the House to know that, though Sir Baldwin Walker could not 
nto the public departments. As to the Admiralty, it was the general | intercepted, his ship, the Narcissus, was fully supplied wit 
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) Provision had beer taken in the Estimates this year for the manu- 
re of 1057 Armstrong guns of the following calibre: 330 100-pounders, 
anders, 197 25-pounders, and 250 12-pounders. All the reports which 

280 40-po received bore testimony to the superiority of these guns in every 
ben orability and strength included. The warlike stores had been increased, 

on an efficient footing. The decrease in the vote for furtifications was in 

put ly 47,0002., but the works would be small in the year. There was a 
reality = or 44,5000. for civil buildings and barracks. With regard to the non- 
ee iow, it was arranged that the Indian revenue would contribute 
= ear towards the expense; but in other respects there was little or 
sneeel 8 : in the votes of the present year beyond the ordinary decrease from 
oe poet which amounted to 27,6402. The total of real decrease in the 

A desultory debate followed this statement, chiefly taken up with 

eral complaints of the amount of the estimates, and some minute 
criticism of etails, Some complained of the cost of the War Office, 
some of the excessive payments for food, lighting, barracks, clothing ; 
some of the Government manufactories ; some of the increase of mili- 

stores. rd PatMerstTon met these complaints. Everybody 
that the number of men was not greater than is required, and 
p mament Is expensive. 

at the ee ahem look a these estimates, they will find that a great 

‘ a the increase arises, first, from the addition to the number of men; and, 
secondly, from the change of the implements of war. But, besides that, hon. 

tlemen ought to bear in mind that certainly no Session passes, and not many 

onths in any session pass without members getting up and proposing good, but 
- he same time expensive, changes in all the arrangements connected with the 
— One member presses upou the House the necessity of improving the barrack 
accommodation for the soldiers : another says the clothing is detective in quality and 
ought to be improved 2 while a third states that the hospital accommodation Is not 
what it should be, and that various other changes ought to be made to render 
the condition of the soldiers more fitting the improved temper and habits of the 
times, All these alterations, good though they may be, are attended with more 
increase of expense, and when they come to be put together in a great 
te, they tend of course to sw ell the estimates. But I do not think that 
anybody will be of _ that these augmentations of expense are not usefully 
incurred. (Hear, hear.) We are now told that the civil departments are 
extravagantly conducted, and those military gentlemen who see the increase of 
expense and who want to turn off the attention of the House from the fact that 
a great part of that increase arises from military considerations, wish to throw 
the whole blame upon the civil departments. They say there is a most extrava- 

t increase in the civil departments, That is a matter which the committee 
will consider when we come to those votes. If they can show that there are 
gugmentations in the civil departments which are not required for expediting the 
public business, it will be for the committee to interpose. With respect, how- 
ever, to the consolidation of the military departments, I must beg leave to say 

there never Was a greater improvement made in the organization of any 
branch of the publit service.” 

The vote for the number of men wasagreed to. On the vote of 
4,780,000/. for the pay and allowance of the land forces, Colonel 
Duxxe moved that the Chairman should report e~y Negatived 
by 122 to 22. But the opposition being pressed, Lord Pauwerstoy 
consented to take 3,000,000/. on account, and the House resumed. 

Mr Tuomas Duncomse revived the subject of Reform on Tuesday 
by moving the following resolution : at 

“# That it is the duty of this House to lose no further time in giving such com- 
plete effect to the Act of the last reign, whereby reforms were made in the 
representative system, as shall carry out the subsequent recommendations of 
the Crown, and fulfil the just expectations of the people.” 

In support of this resolution, Mr. Duncombe repeated what has 
been aie often about the pledges of successive Ministries to bring 
in Reform Bills. He complained of Lord John Russell's conduct 
in abandoning Reform, and leaving the question ina state discreditable 
to the Government, disrespectful to the Sovereign, and insulting to 


(4 laugh 
fact 


or less 


e. 

oe Gonees Lewis said that Mr. Duncombe was more obnoxious 
to a serious charge than the Government. He had changed the 
terms of his motion. As it originally stood, it was directed against 
the bills of Mr. Locke King and Mr. Baines, and pledged the House 
not to take any step in the road of Reform until the census should be 
known. Mr. Duncombe, therefore, thought Reform was proceeding at 
too rapid a rate, and he desired to put on the drag-chain. [Mr, Dun- 
COMBE observed he never said anything of the sort.) Sir George 
Lewis continued, and repeated that he understood the motion to mean 
that until the census was published the House should not take into 
consideration any measures of Reform; and as the House would not 

the census returns until next year, he could not see how the 
motion could bearany other construction than that he had put upon it. 
_ Cries of “ Divide !” arcse, while Mr. WaRNER stated it to be his 
mtention to vote for the resolution. 

Mr. Buigut restored the House to good humour for a moment, by 
speaking contemptuously of official promises, describing Mr. Dun- 
combe’s resolution as a thing of no value, and recommending him to 
Withdraw it. Mr. Duncomse took this advice, saying that he was not 
auxious to give the Opposition an opportunity of displaying their 


Tue County FRANCHISE, 
The Wednesday sitting was devoted to a debate on the motion for 
second reading of the Ten Pound County Franchise Bill. 
. Locke KinG opened the debate by moving that the bill be read 
4 second time. His chief arguments were that a large number of 
persons were denied the rights of citizenship, and that while the 
Mtr? Population increased the county electors had decreased. 

Mr. Avcustvus Sarrm moved the previous question. He had always 
opposed the measure, but out of regard to the general feeling that 
measures of this kind should remain in abeyance, he was unwilling to 
piace honourable gentlemen in the position in which they would be 


put by rejecting the bill. He objected to the bill because it would 
to electoral districts. People desire improvements, but they will 


Lot take a leap in the dark. ‘ 

r. Du Cane seconded the amendment; and, describing the bill as 
unealled for and inopportune, he fell upon Lord John Russell, and 
him for calling “indignation meetings.” In six weeks there 

been one. It took place at Birmingham, and was attended by 


hundred people! Mr. Du Cane contended that all this House 
f auy other had ever affirmed in regard to the county franchise was 


» ay comprehensive scheme of Reform, that franchise might be 
uced. It was true Lord Derby in his Reform Bill reduced the 





qualification to ten pounds, but that was a different thing from an 
isolated measure. He quoted Mr. John Stuart Mill against the mea- 
sure, and said the House could not agree to it without raising the 
whole question of Parliamentary Reform. Lord Hentey argued 
against the bill, but said he should vote for it. Mr. ApDERLEY alto- 
gether objected to the bill, and said it was only wasting time to dis- 
cuss these isolated measures. Mr. Bristow implored the House to 
pass the bill, because dissatisfaction and distrust are spreading in the 
midland counties. Sir L. Pauk attacked the bill, and described Reform 
as “dead.” Lord Enrrexp asked the House to assent to the principle, 
to which both sides are pledged. He should vote for it, reserving his 
right to propose amendments, Mr. Hunt said he was convinced by 
Lord Heuley’s arguments, and should vote against the measure. Mr. 
ConincuaM said the bill was a little better than trifling with a great 
question. Colonel Ecerton was opposed to a ten pound franchise, 
and suggested that a twenty neuel or twenty-five pound franchise 
would be a fair compromise. 

Sir GrorGe Lewis said the Government had determined not to lay 
a comprehensive scheme of Reform before Parliament, and in that 
decision he concurred. Some gentlemen thought it a good opportu- 
nity for legislating on the question in the shape of isolated proposi- 
tions, but the greatest inconveniences would arise from that course. 
As to the bill before them he did not look upon it as pledging the 
House to more than the principle. 

“I may add that my vote will be given in favour of the second reading of the 
sill. (Jronical cheers and laughter.) Lat the same time retain the opinion (a 
faugh), that this is not a favourable opportunity for bringing this question under 
the notice of the House. (Aenewed laughter and cheers.)” 

Mr. Osporye made one of his dashing speeches in support of the 
measure, heaping ridicule on the Government, who had “ thrown off 
the too confiding member for East Surrey on the streets of the metro- 
polis,” and declaring that, although he did not think the moment fa- 
vourable for legislation, yet he was not prepared to sacrifice his cha- 
racter for consistency, He complained, however, not so much of mi- 
nisterial treachery, as of Parliamentary insincerity altogether. Mr. 
Bright had frightened the middle classes out of their wits, and Lord 
John was waiting for a breeze to carry a measure over the bar of the 
House of Lords. Let him take care that while he is “ whistling for 
a wind,” he does not raise a hurricane. 

“ I regret, for my own part, that we did not take the Bill which was offered 
to us by the honourable gentleman opposite when they were in office. ( Cheers.) 
We committed a fatal mistake upon that occasion ; we lost a great opportunity of 
settling the question.” 

After Mr. Beacu and Mr. Ecerton had opposed the motion, Lord 
Joun Russeut made a semi-historical speech, illustrating from the 
familiar incidents of Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Act, 
and Corn Law Repeal, the danger of waiting to be forced into action. 
He made an extraordinary statement : 

“lam bound to say also, that the opposition has not been such as that which 
was offered to the Bill of 1832, and to the general question of Reform before that 
measure was introduced. The opposition we had to contend with then was an 
opposition of a particular class of persons interested in the close monopoly which 
existed previous to 1832, whereas the opposition which manifested itself so 
sensibly last year was an opposition of the whole middle classes of society. By 
the Act of 1832 we made a transfer of power to the middle classes, and we now 
say that the middle classes would do well to share that power with a greater 
proportion of their poorer fellow-countrymen; but the fact can no longer be 
concealed that for two or three years past the middle classes have taken a different 
view, that they are not in favour of the admission of the working classes into the 
number of those who hold the franchise, and that the opposition given to the Bill 
of last year proceeded far more from the middle classes than trom either the 
House of Lords or any portion of the aristocracy of this country. Such being the 
state of affairs, I am much disposed to concur in an observation made by the 
right hon, gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire, that if you wish to deal 
with the question of Reform, you ought todo so in one comprehensive measure 
rather than by several particular measures introduced from time to time by 
private members. But in the present state of parties, both in this House and in 
the country, I do not think that any comprehensive measure would be likely to 
succeed, even though it were founded, not upon the opinions of one party or upon 
the interests of one class, but upon a general consideration of the prevailing 
opinions among different parties, and upon the interests of all classes.” 

In the course of his speech he referred to the fifty-pound tenant-at- 
will clause of the Reform Act of 1832, forced upon the Government of 
that day, as a poison introduced into the blood of the constitution, 
and, in an answer to Mr. Osborne, expressive of regret, he revived the 
objections to the Derby Reform, stating that by its franchises and 
rating papers it would have enabled landowners to swamp small 
boroughs by fagot votes. He said he should vote for the second 
reading of Mr. Locke King’s bill. 

Mr. Disrazui took Lord Jolin to task for his “historical refer- 
ences,” and said they did not apply to the present time. He opposed 
the bill as an attempt to deal with part of a question which should be 
comprehensively treated; and then, with much bitterness, defended 
the Reform Bill of the Derby Government, declaring that Lord John 
had given a finical reason for his opposition to it, a reason nobody had 
ever heard before, a reason against which he must protest. 

On a division the previous question was carried by 248 to 220; and 
there was loud cheering on the Opposition benches. 


DISPLACEMENT OF 8 core 

The Earl of Dersy, in moving an instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Railways, set forth some curious facts showing 
“the progress made in increasing the density of population in London.” 
In the City parishes, for instance, within and without the walls, while 
the population is nearly what it was in 1801, the number of houses has 
been decreased by 3000, falling from 17,000 to 14,000. That was in 
185]. Since then great improvements have displaced large numbers 
of the inhabitants, and increased the proportion to cach house. Lord 
Derby showed that certain proposed railways would effect still further 
displacements, and would not only not provide for the poor who were 
expelled, but for those labourers and employés brought to execute the 
works. Where S000 or 9000 persons are simultaneously turned out 
by the passing of a particular measwe, it is no longer a case of indi- 
vidual hardship, but a social and political grievance. Tord Derby 
said he should be satisfied if power were given to the Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances, and to recommend a remedy; and he 
moved that it be an instruction to the Select Committees on the 
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Metropolitan Railways to inquire into and report upon the number of 
houses and of inhabitants likely to be removed by the works of the 
respective railways ; and whether any nape ogy has been made, or is 
required to be made, for diminishing the evils consequent on a large 
simultaneous displacement of the labouring population. 

Lord Exsury and the Earl of Powys doubted whether the displace- 
ment of the population complained of was due to railways. They asked 
the House not to do anything that would check the development of 
commercial enterprise, and relieve the streets of traflic, and seemed to 
suggest that poor people might live out of town. Lord Repgespate 
supported the motion, but he did not think it would do much good. 
Earl GRANVILLE, admitting the evil, did not sce how the instruction 
would remedy it ; and if the adoption of the resolution shouid operate 
on the minds of the Committee, and lead them to suspend bills, he 
should oppose it. Lord Coxcnester and Earl Grey supported the 
instruction; and it was agreed to, after some further debate. 


Tue Law or Divorce. 

The Lorp CHanceLLor moved for a Select Committee to consider the 
law respecting the parties who are entitled, or ought to be entitled, to 
sue in the Divorce Court in England, and in the Court of Session in 
Scotland, for a dissolution of marriage. The present Court is a Court 
for England and not for the United Kingdom. “For the purpose of 
this jurisdiction,” Sir Cresswell Cresswell had said, “Scotland and 
Ireland must be deemed foreign countries equally with France and 
Spain.” Thus the Irish Protestants are compelled to have recourse to 
the old expensive process of an Act of Parliament. Between Scotland 
and England there is a conflict of law which produces lamentable 
results, and it is doubted whether Englishmen residing in India can 
procure a divorce in the English Court. Lord Campbell hoped that 
some legislation will take place on the subject before the close of the 
session. 

Lord Cranwortn agreed that the question ought immediately to be 
dealt with. There is no reason why all her Majesty’s subjects should 
not be enabled to proceed in the Court of Divorce. 

The motion for a Committee was agreed to. 

Rartway ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. Bentinck, in moving a resolution to the effect that Govern- 
ment should interfere by legislation to enforce precautions against 
accidents upon railway companies, set forth his views at some length. 
Admitting the difficulties of interference, he showed that there are 
many weg recommended by competent authorities which have 
never been adopted by railway companies. He scouted the argument 
that interference would lessen the responsibility of railway directors, 
and he insisted that the argument drawn from the smallness of the 
per-centage of death and injury only applies if it can be proved that 
none of these lives could have been saved, and these injuries avoided. 
There ought, he contended, to be a controlling power limiting excess 
of speed; there should be greater punctuality in the arrival and de- 
parture of trains, including excursion trains; there should be com- 
munication between the guard and the driver, and the telegraph 
should be constantly in use. If these precautions were adopted, the 
number of accidents would be lessened. 

Mr. Jackson said the Government ought to do its duty effectually, 
or do nothing. They do nothing, but if the Board of Trade under- 
takes duties it ought to fulfil them. There is a Government authority 
over all railway companies, but the Government allows them to take 
their own course. If the railways are to do what is required, the Board 
of Trade is not wanted. The whole railway world is at sea. Government 
should declare their position. If they are responsible, “let them take 
action.” If they are not responsible, let them throw responsibility on 
the railway companies. The Government ought not to - o the lives 
of the public to . endangered by want of union between the Board of 
Trade and the railway companies. Mr. Tompson said the adoption 
of a legislative standard would diminish the responsibility of the com- 
panies. He showed that the communication between the guard and 
the driver, useful as it might be sometimes, is not an eflicient mode of 
preventing accidents ; and that as to speed, the railway companies 
would be obliged to the House if they would fix a maximum of speed, 
because that would diminish alike risk and expense. The best mode 
of making companies observe every precaution would be to throw 
upon them entire responsibility. Mr. H. Battie said Government 
had no right to wash their hands of responsibility. The rarity of acci- 
dents on the Continent is due to Government surveillance. Mr. Dut- 
TON contended that railway directors have the safety of passengers 
constantly in view. Accidents are in proportion to speed, but the 
directors have no interest in high speed. tt injures the lines, and is 
more expensive; yet the public compel them to adopt high speed. On 
the Continent there are few trains, and the maximum rate of speed is 
thirty miles an hour. It would be better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the directors, a view in which Sir F. Smrru and Sir J. Paxton 
concurred. 

Mr. Mitner Greson having defended the Board of Trade from the 
charges of Mr. Jackson, passed on to the resolution. He objected 
that while it pledged the House to some legislation it did not say 
what. The three causes of accidents are stated to be the inattention 
of servants, defective coma and excessive speed. Could the House 
deal with either of these by bill? What bill could ensure attention 
on the part of servants; even the Attorney General would be puzzled 
to draw a clause to define the kind of material to be used; and the 
attempt to fix a maximum of speed would be impracticable. But is 
there no redress? There is—Lord Campbell’s Act. During the last 
ten years nine railways have paid a total of 331,000/,, by way of com- 
pensation. The Committee on Railway Accidents had not recom- 
mended legislation, Then as to the officers of the Board of Trade. 
Although not acting by legal authority, the companies gave them every 
facility. When they do not it will be time to take legislative powers. 
The Board of ‘Trade has urged upon the companies to take the pre- 
caution recommended, and he thought that every power of redress 
was to be obtained from Lord Campbell’s Act. 

Mr. Epwin James insisted that there had been great negligence 
on the part of the companies. Mr. Hatrpurton said the loss did 
not fall on the directors but on the stockholders, and insisted that 
directors should be made responsible. Negligence should be a penal 


offence, and accidents would diminish i i Te 

casionally. ae if a director were hanged Oe. 
a - y © o L *)* 7 

Pp... tapes sy replied by sustaining his first position, but he with. 

Tue Ertscorate.—Lord Lytre.ton moved the second readi 
the Subdivision of Dioceses Bill, the object of which, he ex ras of 
was to modify the machinery of the diocesan system by assimilating : 
to that of the colonies, and vesting in the Ecclesiastical Commissi : 
the powers now residing in Parliament for extending the pt ras 
by the subdivision of dioceses. Earl Granviixe and other peers ar 
considerable exception to the machinery of the bill. The Beker 
Lonpon did not think it would effect the object. The Earl of Dem of 
agrecing in the object, could not assent to the details. The Bish 
of Oxrorp recommended that the bill should be withdrawn, 6 ? 
division, however, the motion was carried by 27 to 23. sae 

Tue Kossutu Notes.—Mr. Duncompe asked what instructio 
were given to Sir Richard Mayne in reference to the alleged manuf “ 
ture of notes in this country in the name of Hungary, what course & 

It. Mayne took on those instructions, and by what authority Sir R 
Mayne required the Messrs. Day to suspend the manufacture of tj, 
pe we and by whom the expenses of the proceedings taken are mo 
defrayed ¢ 

Sir Georce Lewis said that his attention was called by Sir R 
Mayne to the printing of notes in the Hungarian !anguage, purporting 
to be signed by L. Kossuth. At his (Sir G. Lewis’s) suggestion, Sr 

Kt. Mayne put himself into communication with Messrs. Day, and re 
quested them to detain the Hungarian notes. He was not aware of 
any detective having been employed to obtain one of the notes, and 
no expenses had been incurred. ‘ 

Mr. Brieut asked who called Sir R. Mayne’s attention to the mai. 
ter before he drew the attention of the Home Secretary to it. Who 
was the person who obtained the note? Was it true that a detective 
entered the employment of Mr. Day for the purpose of obtaining one 
of the notes? If this was the case, the head of the metropolita, 
police had used this means of assisting a foreign State in a matter 
with which this country had nothing to do. 

Mr, Henuey asked whether the police were to be allowed to give 
notice to a tradesman not to allow goods to go off his premises unless 
some criminal charge was made against him. Was the notice with. 
drawn now ? 

Sir GrorGe Lewis said that he was confident that no detective was 
employed. The reason why he interfered was because it was contrary 
to law to counterfeit the money of a foreign country : but on inquiries 
being made it was found that the notes were not strictly counterfeit 
and did not come within the criminal law. The notes were laid before 
him by Sir R. Mayne. 

Tue Armacu TRiats.—Sir Huen Carrns asked for explanations 
respecting the course taken by the Crown at the Armagh trials, He 
complained that an important declaration had been kept back, im- 
portant witnesses not summoned, and a verdict of manslaughter 
returned, against a man who may be innocent. He also complained of 
the constitution of the jury. Mr. Carpwe xt said that the instr. 
tions given by the Attorney-General for Ireland to the Crown solicitér 
were, that he should challenge every member of the Orange Society, 
and every person, Protestant or Catholic, who from residence near the 
scence of the outrage might be prejudiced or prepossessed one way or 
the other. The jury sworn consisted of eight Roman Catholics and 
four Protestants, and the verdict returned by them was anproved by 
the judge, who was a Protestant. se 

Dwe.uines or tHE WorkinG Ciasses.—Mr. Staxey moved fora 
Select Committee to inquire into the best means of improving the 
dwellings of the working classes in populous towns — He deseribed 
the crowded state of the tenements occupied by the poor, and 
suggested as a remedy the erection of blocks of buildings on railways 
within a few miles of London. They might be conveyed to townat 
small cost, and enjoy the country fresh air. The motion did not meet 
with favour, and it was withdrawn. 

Tue Cuinese Resets.—Colonel Syxes drew attention to the papers 
on China relating to the events at Shanghai, when the rebels wer 
beaten off, and impugned the conduct, of our officials in resisting the 
National party. He wearied the House with a long disquisition on 
the history of the rebellion and the erced of the Taepings. 

Lord Joun Russet, discussing the portion of the speech relating to 
the religion of the Taepings with some severe expressions of condem- 
nation, defended the conduct of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Meadows in 
repelling the rebels from Shanghai. 


Piisrellaurons. 
Ir is currently reported that Sir Benjamin Brodie has withdrawn from 


the practice of his profession, and it is suggested that he should be 
made a Peer. 


It is reported that Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, who is betrothed to the 
Princess Alice of England, will leave Berlin in a few days for London, where be 
will make a long stay. 

The Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany took the oaths as burgomaster of Viens, 
a few days since, in the private chapel of his palace at Schlackenwerth. 

The King of Prussia has conferred the decoration of the Black Eagle, the 
highest Order of the House of Prussia, on the Marquis of Breadalbane. 

The last India mail announced that Sir A. J. de Hochepied Larpent had been 
nominated to the important post of Secretary to the Board of Income-Tax Com- 
missioners for the town of Calcutta. It is rumoured, however, that the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council has disallowed the appointment.—Daily News. 
A Paris letter in the Indépendance says: “King Victor Emmanuel 
scarcely less prompt than the Emperor Napoleon in congratulating the Prince, 
his son-in-law, on his success in the Senate. The following is given as the text 
of the telegraphic despatch addressed by his Sardinian Majesty to the Prince: 
‘I have just read your splendid speech, and I thank you in the pame of Italy 
and in my own.’” 

Among the subscribers to the laurel crown which has been offered by the 
German Princesses to the Bavarian consort of Francis Il., “in memory of her 
heroic conduct at Gaeta,” the English reader remarks, “ Augusta Grand Duchess 








of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, née Princess of Great Britain.” 
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THE 

nr RSET AN ° - ° ° . 
n requiem was sung, on Friday week, at St. Andrew's Catholic Church, 

Pee for the souls of the unfortunate persons slain in the streets of Warsaw 
by the Russian soldiery. The ceremony was of an imposing and impressive 
character. 


Sj ibald Maclaine, Colonel of the renowned 52nd Regiment, a soldier 
a eerryem t Tippoo Sultan, against Scindia, against Holkar, and against 


ei rshals in Spain, has just died. He was in his seventy-eighth year. 


Sir Benjamin Lovell, an old soldier, who had been in ten battles and forty 
combats and who wore a medal with eleven clasps, died at Brighton on Monday, 
‘a his seventy-third year. He was Colonel of the 12th Lancers. 
” The Duke de Luxembourg a Montmorency), formerly a peer of Erance, a 
jentenant-general, and a captain of the body-guard of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X,, died on March 5 at his chateau of Chatillon-sur-Loing (Loiret). He was the 


jast surviving captain of the old Garde du Corps 


ill Magazine for April will contain the first of a series of rs 
sae ee Binds Bye View of Society,” with Illustrations by Mr. Richard 
Doyle, humorously satirizing some of the pursuits and amusements of fashion- 
able life. The drawings are similar in style and character to those of “ Ye Manners 
and Customs of y* Englishe,” but they are of larger size and more elaborate ex- 
ecution. The first represents the Refreshment-room at an evening party, and is 
crowded with figures every one appearing to be a study from life. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


tocmriciaadlieeke a 
Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Commons, the Cuancettor of the Excnequer 
said he hoped to be able to introduce the Budget on Thursday, 11th 








‘t reply to a question from Mr. Duncomnr, Lord Joun Russi 
explained that as between Austria and Sardinia his great object had 
been throughout to prevent Austria from having a just cause of war 
against Italy, or Italy a just cause of war against Austria, and 
hence, whenever any circumstances had occurred which appeared 
to him calculated to produce a rupture on either side, he had 
felt it to be his duty to make sucli representations as might. pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. With respect to the expedition of Garibaldi, 
he did not believe that in the first instance the Sardinian Government 
gave any assistance, and he was not bound to defend their subsequent 
acts, either in invading Naples or the Papal territories. But with 
respect to these last, it was well known that dissaffection extensively 
prevailed in them—that the Piedmontese and other Italians sympa- 
thized with the subjects of the Pope, and when insurrection did break 
out, it was natural to expect Piedmont would act in favour of Italians 
striving to free themselves. With reference to the religious persecu- 
tions in Spain, it was the established opinion in this country that 
punishment of any kind on account of sielenn belief was tyranny of 
the worst kind, and whenever he had had the opportunity he had 
asserted that principle. In the case of the Madiai he had succeeded, 
because, though few, there were some Protestants in Tuscany. But 
in the case of Spain, the question arose whether any official represen- 
tatives would be successful. Looking to the law of the country, and 
the public opinion created by the Roman Catholic clergy among all 
classes, he refrained from official interference in the matter. 
The case of Mr. Turnbull gave rise to a discussion, consequent 
upon a question put by Mr. MaGurre, whether Lord Palmerston would 
roduce the correspondence he had had with the Master of the 
olls, relative to the resignation of that gentleman. Lord Patmer- 
son declined to produce the letters on the ground that the letters 
were private. As to Mr. Turnbull himself he had acted as a man of 
honour, by voluntarily resigning when he found that he could not 
hold his post with satisfaction. Mr. Newdegate approved of the 
course of Lord Palmerston, while Mr. Roebuck condemned the pro- 
ceedings which had led Mr. Turnbull to resign as a piece of intolerance 
of which, however, he acquitted the noble lord, A bill was introduced 
by the President of the Board of Trade for assisting harbour au- 
thorities, by means of loans, to construct and improve harbours and 
abolish passing tolls. 360,000/. is to be voted annually and placed 
at the isposal of the Public Works Loan Commission, with power 
to advance loans for these purposes at 34 per cent., the repayment 
of such loans to be spread over fifty years, and not to have, as in 
other public works, their asserted priority over other loans or en- 
Cumbrances, 


A despatch from Warsaw, dated yesterday, states that “ the depu- 
tation of the citizens of Warsaw, to which Prince Gortschakoff com- 
municated the rescript of the Emperor, was astounded at the tone of 
the document. Prince Gortschakoff privately stated that an Imperial 
manifesto may be shortly expected, granting reforms. M. Zamoyski, 
President of the Deputation, said—‘ We accept, but are far from 

satisfied.” The Imperial rescript has not caused any abatement 
of the prevailing excitement.” Eleven political prisoners had been set 
at liberty.” There had been a funeral service at Lemberg, for the 
Victims who fell at Warsaw. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanGr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Twere has been a less active demand for money in the Stock Ex- 
change throughout the week, and the rates have been between 5} to 
an cent. Applications at the Bank, however, have not fallen off, 
It very nearly full rates have been required in the discount market. 
Was thought by many that the Bank directors at their usual weekly 
meeting, yesterday, would reduce the minimum rate from 8 to 7 per 
pase ; ome. was, therefore, considerable disappointment felt upon the 
The Creaking up without adopting any measure in that direction. 
nsol market has exhibited firmness, and an improvement upon 
od a of fully } per cent. _ The first quotation on Monday was 
the i there was then a decline to 914, and a subsequent recovery, 
Closing figures for the account being 92 924. ‘The firmness of 


strength to our markets, notwithstanding the continued almost daily 
transmission of gold from here. It is expected that the next West 
India steamer is likely to bring a total of 500,000. in silver; and gold 
to the amount of about 534,500/. is stated to be on the way from Aus- 
tralia. Yesterday, the Bank of France reduced the rate of interest 
from 7 (at which it had been fixed on Sth January) to 6 per cent. 
This was not known during business hours, so that the markets 
opened this morning with a strong tendency to advance ; Consols were 
quoted 923; were afterwards strong “buyers” at that price, but are 
now 92%, sellers, after some rather large speculative transactions. 
Reduced and New Three per Cents. Short Exchequer Bills (March 
2nd) ls. to 5s. pm. The Court of Proprictors of the Bank of England 
yesterday declared a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Foreign Stock Market has, upon the whole, shewn strength, 
although business has been extremely limited. Buenos Ayres Bonds 
have however declined about 2 per cent., from the adverse political 
news. On the other hand, Mexican and Turkish Stocks have risen, 
the former }, and the latter about 1 per cent. Peruvian Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents, dull, 935 944; Ditto Three per Cents, 74 75; Ditto 
Uribarren Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 81 83, and the Dollar Bonds, 81 
82; Venezuela, 20 21; Ditto One-and-a-Half per Cents, 1112; Rus- 
sian Five per Cents, heavy, 101 102, and the Three per Cents Ditto, 61 
614; Turkish Six per Cents have advanced to 72$ 73, and the New 
Ditto to - 54; Brazilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 85 86; Granada 
stationary, 16 17, and the deferred, 546; $ panish, 48} 49; Spanish 
Deferred, 41 414; Ditto certificates, 5} 6; Victor Emmanuel, 934 | $ 
Sardinian, 82 83; Mexican, 244 24}, with a good demand. 

Railway Shares have been buoyant all the week, and although the 
half-monthly settlement occupied the attention principally of the 
dealers, a good deal of business has been transacted for the end of the 
month, and for present investment. It will be noticed that the chief 
lines show an improvement, in Midland of | per cent., closing at 1284 
128$; London and North Western, oo et ; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 111} 1113; Great Western, 703 71; during the settlement a 
backwardation 3-16ths was given on the two last named. Contangos 
on other things were light. London and South Western, 91} 924; 
Caledonian, 953 964; London and Brighton, 116 117 ; South Eastern 
and Dover, 8485 ex. div. ; Great Northern 108? 109}; Ditto A. Stock, 
101 1013; Eastern Counties, 50504; North Stafford, 133 144; Ber- 
wick, 1013 1024; York and North Midland, 904 91; Chester and Holy- 
head, 53 534; North British, 63} 644. Foreign Shares have been 
very dull, and there is scarcely any alteration to notice. Lombardo- 
Venetian as at the close last week, 1} 14; Paris and Strasbourg, 23 
24; Paris and Lyons, 37 38; Luxembourg, 7 7}; Sambre and Meuse, 
5$ 52; East Indian, 99 994; Great Indian Peninsula, 95 954; Bom- 
bay and Baroda, 92} 923; Madras, 92 93. Marine Insurance Shares 
flat ; Ocean, 28 23. Minerals have fallen about $ per share, and are 
now quoted 1 14 ex div.; Thames and Mersey, } 14. In Miscella 
neous Stocks and Shares there is no particular feature to remark. 
Grand Trunk of Canada shares, 21 214. 





PRICES CURRENT. 







BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Friday. | Friday. 
3 per Cent CONSOMS ......cceeeeeeeeee #5 © Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.....00+++. 
Ditto for Account ........ coe 924 (India Stock, 104 per Cent - 









Exchequer Bills, 14d. per < 
|Exchequer Bonds, 5002. 
India Bonds, 4 per Cen 
| 


3 per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents 
Annuities 1880 
Annuities 1885 .. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



























Great Northern .. 
Great South, and 
Great Western ... cvcececes 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 112 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 1164 
London and Blackwall .......... | 61 

London and North-Western....| 963 
London and South-Western ...| oth 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln! —_47§ 





ee 128} 
Midland Gt. Western ( ireland) | 
North British ........0ccssecrereeenes 45 
North-Eastern—Berwick ....... 12 
North-Eastern—Y ork ..........++ bo | 


Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampto 
Scottish Central...... 
Scottish Midland ... 























South-Eastern and I SG 
Eastern of France . 
East Indian.............++ eo] 99h 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... | 
Grand Trank of Canada......) 21 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 95 
Great Western of Canada....|) 11g 
Paris and LYONS ......c0+0000-+ | —— 

MInEs— 

AUStraliaN ..0....scecereeereeeeenres | 

Brazilian Imperial .... 

Ditto St. John del Rey sg 


Cobre Copper..... 





American exc as reported per last mails, tended to impart 





Rhymney Iron ice et 






AUstrTiaN.......crccccccressccesees Hp. Ct.) —— | Freneh........ccecscerssensees 44 p. Ct. 940.374 c. 
Belgian ... 44—! — #Mexican.. 3 2 
Ditto .....+. —| —— /|Peruvian.. _ — 
Brazilian.. — | 101  |Portaguese = 47 
Buenos Ay -- — Russian .. — — 
Chilian . —| —— (Sardinian. -|— 
Danish . —| — (Spanish .. -—-| — 
Ditto .... 3 —| — — |Ditto New Deferred. =| a 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...25 — G3E_ | Ditto Passive ........cccccccererssessees 174 
DIttO .......ccccccccscccesesersoees i— | — (Turkish ...... — 734 
French .....c.cccccsccccseesesesss ee eee “Gea t— —— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAYs— | BANKs— | 
Bristol and Exeter...........0.s00+ o9 | Australasian ......:.ccseesessesenees 65 
Caleaonian —_ | 964 | British North American ......... | 62 
Chester and Holyhead .......... a CiRY cL cccerccneenseececevereree | — 
Eastern Counties ...... Colonial ... Rh 
Edinburgh and Glasg« Commercial of Londo -_- 
Glasgow and South-W | Engl. Scottish & Austral 15§ 


LONCON,.....00000006 
London and County) oe 33 
Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia| oot 
London Joint Stock...........++ | 295 
London and Westminster ......| 3 
National Bank .......00.+0+« oel 

| 












National Provincial ... 
New South Wales...... os 
Gatemtal cnnecersesesecscossvessnseeren | 49g 
OCROMMAN .....00ccerererceceeereerneees 1 
Provincial of Ireland ............ 
South Australia ........0.cececeeeee 
Union of Australia . 
Union of London ... 
Unity ....ccceceeeeeeeeeee 
Dockxs— 
East and West India 
LONGO ....000000000e00+ 
St. Katharine | 
ViCtOTIA ...00.0..ccccccscscccscccecsesss | 
MiscELLANEOUS— | 
Australian Agricultural ......... } 
British American Land ......... | 
Camads........ccccscscscccscssesevseeees —_— 
Crystal Palace .......00.cseereereeees | _ 
Electric Telegraph .... 
General Steam .......++ 
London Discount ... 
National Discount...... 
} Peninsular and Orients 
Royal Mail Steam... 
South Australian ... 
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~~ ~ Lamoignon, in attributing the unity of Italy to Englishmer 
TOPIC S OF T HE D AY e does no more than Mr. Disraeli, who attributed it to the 
—_—_—>— Emperor. The design ascribed to England of raising u 


FRENCH OPINION. 


R. Reade, in one of his stories, calls the National 
Assembly a “menagerie of wild beasts, fed with 
peppered tongue,” and the bitter gibe is not without its 
application, even in the present day. The menagerie is 
amenable to its keeper, but its favourite diet is still the 
innutritious condiment described. If the proof of freedom is 
to denounce, without limit, all that thinking freemen are wont 
to cherish, the French Legislative Body assuredly is free. The 
debate on the Address has now lasted four days, and as yet 
every non-official speaker has illustrated himself with abuse 
of the policy of England and the unity of Italy. It is true 
most of the speakers are comparatively unknown men, but 
that fact merely adds to the weight of their denunciations. 
When a party leader denounces England, or upholds the 
Pope, we know that he defends the policy of those with 
whom he acts. But sugar-bakers and bankers are supposed 
to represent the opinions, not of a party but a class, and if 
men like M. Plichon, M. Kolb-Bernard, Count Flavigny, 
and M. Kenigswarter really represent anybody, the bour- 
isie and the upper class are as hostile to England as to 
dom. Every speaker who rises thinks it necessary to 
= to England as the natural and inevitable enemy of 
rance, and this from the most opposite points of view. 
England, affirms M. Plichon, already dominates over the 
policy of Italy. That country is avowedly the ally of 
gland, not of France, and the Italian fleet may yet 
be combined with the British to destroy French com- 
merce in the Levant. England, exclaims M. Keenigswarter, 
on the other hand, is the natural ally of Germany. Ger- 
many is about to be united, and the two powers will inter- 
pose a barrier between France and Russia. That inevitable 
alliance must be met by the combination of France, Italy, 
and Russia, to acquire the mastery of the Mediterranean, 
and open the road to India through the Isthmus of Suez. 
England, therefore, which according to one speaker domi- 
nates Italy, according to another will be attacked by her, 
in both cases is thoroughly in the wrong. England, 
says Count Segur-Lamoignon, again, is the support of the 
Revolution. England, replies M. Kolb-Bernard, is at once 
conservative to oppression, and devoted to democracy. If she 
declines to assist the Italians she is “cold” and “ selfish ;” if 
she assists them, it is out of spite to the Imperial policy and 
the treaty of Villafranca. Much of all this bitterness is no 
doubt directed rather against the Emperor than England, 
the object being to describe the policy of France as subser- 
vient to that of Great Britain, and thus throw on it the 
discredit which in France invariably attaches to any- 
thing England is supposed strongly to approve. More is 


three great empires to compress France, is not more far. 
| fetched than the project attributed to the Emperor of plac 

| himself at the head of the Latin races. In both assertions 
there is a glimmering of truth, and in both, traces of the 
affected bitterness of Parliamentary debate. Still the fact 
remains: the Conservative interests of France of all grades 
and all creeds dread and detest the unity of Italy. 

The debate on the Roman occupation can hardly be said, 
to have begun, and will only become serious after the motion 
of M. Ollivier for the withdrawal of the troops. There are 
traces of a feeling, however, expressed in the speeches yet 
delivered, which is, we believe, very strong in French g0. 
ciety: there is very little sympathy for the Pope. France, 
says M. de Flavigny, “is more Catholic than she is believed 
to be;” but France, nevertheless, chuckles over the reproofy 
to Cardinal Antonelli, and does not murmur when General 
Goyon, that devoted friend of the Pope, compels the Papal Go. 
vernment to confess publicly that it has stolen a telegraphic 
message. Not a word of remonstrance was heard in France 
when the Bishop’s mandements were declared, with a refined 
impertinence only possible to a Frenchman, liable to a stamp 
duty. Not a voice was raised except to condemn the Pope 
when he arrested the investiture of French Bishops selected 
by the Emperor. The Papal fervour of France, considered 
as a religious sentiment, is, we suspect, a very imperceptible 
quality. But there is a decided tone of gratified vanity at 
the armed protection accorded to the Pope. It strikes even 
Liberals as something creditable to the country to see an 
[talian throne propped up by French bayonets, and the head 
of Catholic Christendom dependent on French commands, 
Baron David, who defended the Imperial policy, and de 
nounced the confusion between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, still argued that to abandon Rome would lower the 
esteem in which France was held. The Imperial Government 
must wait awhile, to a period his Holiness’s sagacity would fix. 
Add to this feeling the passionate conviction of the parti 
prétre that Rome is essential to the Papacy, and we have a 
body of opinion which may make even Louis Napoleon 
pause and watch his opportunity. One Papal manifesto 
irritating to the pride of France, one act tending to affront 
her amour propre, and the Papacy may be left to itself to 
reckon with a constitutional Government and a hostile 
people. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

HE debate on the Naval Estimates on Monday night 

elicited statements most unexpectedly satisfactory. In 
spite of the deficiencies of the Admiralty, of the changes i 
the construction of modern fleets, and of the reported dis- 





designed to divert attention from the feeling of Italy by 
accusing England as the inventor, for her own purposes, of | 
the unity of Ttaly. Much, however, remains to be accounted 
for only on the supposition that the hatred borne by the 
“old parties” to Louis Napoleon has been extended to the | 
——— great ally. 
The hatred of these parties towards England is, however, | 


feeble when compared with their detestation of the unity of | 


contents among the seamen at their discipline and their pep 
the British navy is rising fast to the old measure of its 
power. It remains deficient only in one element of strength, 
and, that once supplied, England will be once more able to 
cope with the united navies of the world. It is this and not 
merely equality with France which the country should re 
gard as its true end. France “is the centre of the marines 
of the second order,” and Lord Clarence Paget showed 4 


Italy. Upon this point they are unanimous, and M. de| wise prescience when he counted some of the smaller fleets 
Flavigny, in supporting the treaty of Villafranca, probably | as an addition to the force with which we may one day have 


spoke the opinion of every educated Frenchman not belong- | 


ing to the extreme Left. The ground of this distrust is 


to contend. 
And first as to the ships themselves. Lord C. Paget 


avowed in the Chambers, as privately throughout France, | read out a list which for speedier reference we have reduced 


with an almost cynical candour. Italy, it is argued, once 
united, is a country of twenty-five millions, with a magnifi- 
cent territory jutting into the Mediterranean. Consequently, 
she may dispute with France the command of the “ Franco- 
Italian sea.” The “ secular policy” of France, said M. de 
Flavigny, is to divide Italy. France, said M. Keller, should 
say to the Revolution, Thou shalt go no farther, and return to 
the policy of Villafranca. That treaty, indeed, condemned 
throughout Europe, and described by Prince Napoleon as 
simply an “unfortunate hypothesis,” is the great object of 
admiration to the Conservatives of France. They see in it an 
Italy liberated without being made strong, and forced to lean 
upon France instead of bending before Austria. Not one of 
the speakers professed to consider the will of the Italians 
themselves as worthy of a thought. The unity for which 
they have endured so much, is for the advantage of England 
and the disadvantage of France, and there the interest of the 
question ends. It is not, perhaps, wise to ascribe to speeches 
such as these more than their due importance. M. Segur- 


toatable. The French navy consists of— 


Liners. Frigates. Small Vessels. Total. 

Afloat. ... 35 39 192 266 
Building... 2 8 51 61 
37 47 243 327 


While Russia has 9 liners afloat, 23 frigates afloat and build- 
ing, and Spain has 3 liners afloat and building, and 14 fri- 
gates. Counting these powers as at all events possible allies 
of France during a contest for the independence of the East, 
we have a navy of 46 liners, 84 frigates, and some 250 
smaller vessels with which England must be competent to 
contend. For this purpose we have— 


Liners. Frigates. Small Vessels. Total. 

Afioat. . . . 53 40 505 oe 
Building. . . 14 12 57 83 
67 52 562 681 








The British fleet, therefore, exceeds by thirty the liners of 
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France, Spain, and Russia together, and by a hundred per cent. 
their smaller vessels, but is inferior to them by some forty- 


five per cent. in frigates. She exceeds France by herself} 


in every department, and considering that the Indian navy 
does not come into’the account, and that England possesses 
almost boundless resources in the way of steamer transports, 
may be fairly considered armed for a contest with the most 


formidable enemy for whose hostility it is worth the while of 


statesmen to provide. 

hus far our naval preparation must be pronounced most 

satisfactory, but this is not quite the whole question. The 
fleets we have described are wood, invaluable for distant 
stations, to maintain our supremacy on the ocean, or to con- 
test the control of the European seas with any Power, save 
France. But we have another task to perform, to organize 
a defensive fleet equal to any the French can place 
ypon the Channel, and on this point, and this alone, we 
are still deficient. The superiority of the iron-plated 
vessels for home service seems to be placed beyond a 
doubt. Admiral Elliott, indeed, said at the meeting of Na- 
yal Architects, that the iron-plated vessels were valueless 
for invasion, for they could be attacked from below as easily 
as the feeblest of floating tubs. But for all the duties of a 
man-of-war, Within a certain distance of the arsenals, the 
jron vessel is undoubtedly the superior. The French early 
perceived the advantage they might obtain by a sudden ad- 
vance in this direction, and accordingly they have La Gloire 
and La Normandie, first-class iron-plated vessels, afloat, 
ten like them ordered upon paper, eight frigates and bat- 
teries, and five gun-boats on the stocks, all except the liners 
in such a state of forwardness that they may be launched 
within a few weeks 2fter final orders have been issued for 
their completion. The Spaniards, the Italians, and the 
Russians are also building one each, and the Italian one is 
ready to be launched. To oppose this fleet we have the 
Warrior and the Black Prince, two liners, each of 6000 tons, 
covered with 44-inch plates, each double the size of La 
Gloire, and each capable of being fenced with double plates, 
should further advances in gunnery be made. One ship like 
the Warrior, and four more similarly plated, but smaller, 
are building, and two of them may be ready in a month. 
Two more vessels the size of the Warrior would bring us up 
toa fair equality with France, on the home stations, but 
these two are not ordered, the Admiralty apparently being 
daunted at their enormous cost. On the whole, however, 
the account offers an astounding proof alike of the resources 
and the vigour of the British people. It is not three years 
since admiral after admiral aflirmed that the navy was 
unequal even to the protection of our own coasts, and to-day 
we may, without fear, risk an encounter with the three 
strongest navies in the world. 

The account, satisfactory as respects the vessels, is still 
more encouraging with regard to men. The recent increase 
in the pay of the navy, the improvements daily taking place 
in discipline, and, above all, the development of the system of 
training-schools, have remedied the old deficiency of men. 
France, by employing every seaman in her mercantile 
marine, can display a total force of 85,000 men, about 
35,000 of whom are in active service. England has 38,000 
sailors, exclusive of all other classes actually afloat, and a 
reserve force immediately available of 25,000 more. This 
reserve is made up of the Naval Reserve, which includes 
already 4000 men, and is increasing at the rate of 100 
a week, 7000 naval volunteers, 4000 coast-guard men, 1500 
disposable supernumeraries, 4000 pensioners, and 2900 boys, 
who are supplied every year by training-schools, now con- 
taining 9639 fine lads. So great indeed has been the 
development of these schools, that they now supply one-half 
of all the men required to fill up vacancies, the remainder 

g drawn from the merchant service. The new navy will, 
therefore, henceforward be half filled with men to whom the 
Toyal service is a profession, who look for no other home 

a man-of-war, and regard the discipline of an armed 
vessel as the natural and fitting order of society. These 
numbers, we must repeat, are exclusive of the 8000 marines 
1 shore, and of the whole of the vast body of seamen who 
flock to the navy the instant a war begins. We have, in 
short, the means of keeping the fleet afloat in thorough efli- 
cency, and of manning a new Channel fleet at a week's 
Lotice without calling upon the general mass of the seafaring, 
fishing, and loafing population. More than this it is useless 
to desire, and with this England is as well protected as 
uman energy canmake her. With such a fleet in commis- 
sion or in readiness, with her navy rivalling in numbers those 
of combined Europe, and her reserve of men equal to man 





‘is Poles have won the first rubber. 


at least one powerful fleet with 120,000 regular soldiers out 
of Asia, and a volunteer force of 150,000 more, there is little 
fear that English diplomacy will lack its due weight in the 
settlements of the world. Napoleonic ideas, if they have 
increased the offensive strength of France, have tripled the 
defensive resources of Great Britain. 

THE RESULT OF THE POLISH MOVEMENT. 
A telegram from 

Warsaw, which may be trusted, as the authorities per- 
mitted it to pass, announces that their petition to the 
Emperor has been favourably received. The municipality of 
Warsaw, which acted for three days as a kind of Provisional 
Government for the capital, has been confirmed in its 
functions. A Council of State has been formed, composed 
apparentiy of Poles, with Count Zamorski as its President, 
municipalities are to be created, and all official acts are 
to be executed in the name of the Emperor as King of 
Poland. These concessions may seem small to English- 
men, who have long since forgotten what it is to contend 
for nationality, and in themselves they are sufficiently 
slight. The municipality of Warsaw has no authority 
to control the police, and the Council of State only advises 
the Governor-General. The Czar is none the less an autocrat 
because in Poland he accepts a different and, in the estima- 
tion of his subjects, an inferior title. But though slight in 
appearance, the victory is one which may have most mo- 
mentous consequences. That the Czar should make any 
concession at all indicates that his position towards his 
Polish subjects has been seriously modified. His father 
would have answered the petition by fifty sentences of exile, 
perhaps placed Warsaw in a state of siege, and the different 
policy adopted by his son may not be due exclusively to 
difference of character. The adoption of the old title, 
though it involves no limitation of power, still recognizes a 
nationality. The kingdom of Poland, whether autocratic or 
free, whether governed by a Romanoff or a Sobieski, has, at 
all events, ceased to be a mere province of the Russian 
empire. The policy pursued for thirty years has been visibly 
abandoned, and the Poles may reasonably hope that no new 
one can be so oppressive as the old. 

The cause of this sudden change is one of the most per- 
piexing problems ever offered to the Liberals of Europe. 
The Poles, of course, take all the credit to themselves, and 
are in raptures with their own dignity and moderation. 
They undoubtedly behaved well. Long practice is teaching 
the Revolutionists that, when once the people are united, 
when once money and office have lost their power, passive 
resistance is the most dangerous form hostility can assume. 
A cushion is harder to cut than a steel bar. Passive like 
active resistance may yield to force skilfully applied, but it 
greatly embarrasses the application. There are few men 
who can order the slaughter of an unarmed mob, still 
fewer who can be trusted to obey the order when received. 
Even the Russian soldiers, when ordered to fire on the 
27th of February, required the command to be repeated, 
and then aimed above the heads of the populace opposed to 
them. The attendance of a hundred thousand persons at 
the funeral, all unarmed, and all as orderly as if drilled for the 
occasion, must as a spectacle have been most impressive. 
But the Emperor would scarcely have been moved either by 
the moderation of the people, or by a somewhat theatrical 
display. His natural character, though lenient, is evidently 
not weak, and to suppose that he surrendered a policy to an 
emotion is to accuse him of a puerile sentimentality. It is 
far more natural to believe Alexander is still in purposes 
and ideas a Russian Czar, but wise enough to bend his 
policy to the requirements of the hour. To fight Poland 
with serf emancipation still unsettled, with Europe seething 
with elements of disturbance, and with a treasury still un- 
filled, would have been a most hazardous experiment. To 
fight it for a question not involving his own authority, or 
the direct coutrol of Russia through him over the resources 
of the kingdom, would have been a mischievous waste of 
strength. And to fight it under these unfavourable circum- 
stances on the one point, which while it does not affect 
his own authority, would have united all classes in the 
kingdom against him, would have been an act of political 
insanity. The Emperor, therefore, while conceding nothing 
to the spirit of revolution, recognizes the nationality for 
which his subjects have petitioned. 

Some external facts may possibly have influenced the 
councils of St. Petersburg. Austria has granted to Gal- 








licia the form, at all events, of a municipal constitution, 
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representatives in the Central Parliament, and the use 
of the Polish language. The Austrian Government is 
known to desire a movement in Poland, and suspected 
of intriguing to create one. The French Emperor has 
only recently renewed his pledge to assist those who de- 
mand his aid, and his avowed policy is, without any defi- 
nite action, a tower of strength to insurgent nationalities. 
Above all, the Russian Court, as it leans more and more to 
civilization, becomes more keenly aware of the effective 
power public opinion can exert. It could not have arrested 
the punishment of Warsaw any more than the imprisonment 
of Poerio, but the hour was certain to arrive when the 
dynasty required an aid which would not be forthcoming. 
To have crushed resistance in Poland would have offended 
all Europe, and the Czar wisely declines a contest which 
could add nothing to the absolute authority he retains. 

It remains to be seen whether the Poles, content with 
their restoration to the European list of nations, will confine 
their demands to reforms the Emperor can concede. Ac- 
cording to an able correspondent of the Times, who writes 
from Warsaw, their present demands are singularly moderate. 
They ask for judges independent, at all events, of any in- 
fluence but the Throne, for the punishment of corrupt officials, 
for an increase in the means of education, and for the right 
of direct access to the Sovereign. None of these petitions, 
except perhaps the third, involve any attack on the 
Imperial authority. The Emperor would probably be as 
delighted as the Poles to see his officials decently honest, and 
in Russia as well as Poland. The right of access seems to 
follow of necessity on the resumption of the Polish title as a 
recognized dignity. The Imperial power is seldom interested 
in personal questions, and the Poles would probably be quite 
content with judges amenable only to the King. The de- 
mand for higher education, however, touches the continental 
Governments more nearly. The Emperor probably cares 
nothing about the length to which individuals may pursue 
their studies, but the universities are regarded by all ab- 
solute Governments as hotbeds of theories and disaffection. 
Even this, however, has been conceded in words, and the 
concession will become real if the Poles adhere to their system 
of pressure restrained within the point which would compel the 
Emperor, however unwilling, to have recourse to the hazard- 
ous expedient of coercion. It is on this point that the 
danger to the movement is mostimminent. Nothing can be 
won by conflict, for the Czars, however embarrassed, are on 
this question supported by their people. Hitherto the Poles 
have proved untameably self-willed, as apt as their enemies 
to rely on force alone. But their want of ~~ is 
ale greater than that of the Italians, and the self- 
restraint the Italians have acquired may yet be imitated by 
a people who resemble them only in the severity of the 
annealing they have endured. 

It will be observed that throughout the controversy there 
is as yet no question of political freedom. Whether the 
Poles are really careless about liberty, or whether they have 
resolved, as we believe, first to secure their nationality, time 
will speedily make clear. The Council of State, backed by 
a whole people, may yet extort for itself power which will 
yield the country a chance of preparing for self-government. 

ut, meanwhile, the only point certain seems to be that the 
Russian Government, wise though despotic, declines the 
contest with Poland, on the ground of nationality. 


ALL SOULS COLLEGE AT THE BAR. 

HE three junior Fellows of All Souls College, Oxford, 

have well deserved the victory which they won on 

Saturday in Lambeth Palace. By their perseverance and 

gallant determination to vindicate at once law and equity, 

they have done good service to the cause of learning, and 

have defeated one of the most odious corporations in the 
United Kingdom. 

We should like to know what purpose the stately College 
of All Souls ever served, except to stand up in the sunshine 
and beautify the High-street and Ratcliffe-square, and 
afford shelter and provender to a clique of courtly Fellows ? 
What was All Souls College in its prime but a genteel 
monkery ? It was the nearest approach to 4 monastery of 
old extant in these realms, save and except that the abbot 
and his friars did not relieve the poor at the gate or give the 
traveller bed and board. Richly endowed, no student ever 
passed its portals. Nominally a learned corporation, learn- 
ing was the last qualification of the brotherhood. In the 
selection of Fellows regard was paid to birth and good man- 
ners, but not to scholarship. A clubbable man, whose 





bench of Bishops, and who had not been plucked, was pretty 
sure of his election. A scholar of good manners also, byt 
whose grandfather had been an attorney, or a nobody, found 
the door fast locked. Thus the wealth of the foundation 
was expended in providing for a set of Protestant monks of 
good birth, and what was intended for a college of learning 
was, with selfish ingenuity, converted into a Club, which 
supplied the University with nothing but an occasional Vice- 
Chancellor, and a periodic relay of proctors. In short, the 
place was a sort of almshouse for cadets of great families, 
and the parasites of great families; one of the most con. 
spicuous instances of a perverted charity, in the long roll of 
charities which men have perverted, and justified themselves 
in perverting, upon pious pretexts. 

When the reforming spirit determined to invade the 
University and Colleges of Oxford, of course the close 
corporation of All Souls could not hope to escape. The 
Commissioners, however, dealt tenderly with this monkish 
abode. They did not disturb the sacred quiet by thrusting 
undergraduates into the Club; but they laid hands upop 
ten of these useless fellowships and suppressed them ; they 
founded two professorships, and they directed in tolerably 
plain terms that in the election of Fellows the choice of the 
Warden should fall upon “that candidate (being otherwise 
duly qualified according to the statutes in force for the time 
being) who, after such examination, shall appear to them to 
be of the greatest merit and most fit to be a Fellow of the 
College, as a place of religion and learning, with special re. 
ference to the subjects recognized in the said school.” The 
subjects in which the candidates were to be examined were 
duly specified—Jurisprudence and Modern History ; and to 
mortals gifted with an average amount of conscience, it 
seemed that the reign of exclusiveness and sloth was over in 
this College, and that in due time it would become the abode 
of ripe scholars, the fostering mother of poor but learned 
men. There could not be a greater delusion. The monks 
were not to be so easily beaten. They took the ordinance 
of the Commissioners in its non-natural sense, and inter- 
preted the words “ most fit to be a Fellow of the College” 
to mean most fit to be a member of the Club. A candidate 
of “the greatest merit” was still to mean what it had always 
meant, that “every person to be qualified for a te 
should be ‘ bonis conditionibus et moribus perornatus,’” an 
the election was carried on in secret, by means which 
violated the ordinance. 

Happily there were three Fellowswho resisted the attempted 
perversion of the reform, and claimed the judgment of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Visitor of the College, 
upon the construction so adroitly placed upon the ordinance. 
In that appeal they have been successful. Lord Wensley- 
dale and Dr. Travers Twiss, as assessors of the Visitor, 
delivered judgment on Saturday, and the effect of their 
judgment is, that the Warden and Fellows must execute the 
ordinance according to its natural, and not its non-natural 
sense. The ordinance supersedes all statutes inconsistent 
with itself. It has a special object, namely, “to constitute 
the Foundation Fellowships of Archbishop Chicheley a means 
for the encouragement of the study of Jurisprudence and 
Modern History, two branches of knowledge especially suit- 
able to the requirements of the present times, the other 
Colleges in the University supplying ample means for en- 
couraging the study of other subjects having a more — 
bearing upon the education of candidates for holy orders.” 
An examination in such subjects as are recognized in the 
School of Jurisprudence and Modern History, is the sole test 
and criterion of intellectual qualification, though in estimating 
the fitness of a candidate to be a Fellow of the College, his 
moral and religious character must be considered. He must 
not be an atheist, an unbeliever, an irreligious man, nor 4 
person of coarse rude habits and overbearing temper ; but 
there are “ questions of degree, and the eminence of a cant 
date may be such in the prescribed branches of learning 8 
to outweigh, in the opinion of the electors, some objections 
of this nature ; on the other hand, his merit may be insufi- 
cient to counteract them.” And, moreover, the ordinance 
does not intend, and this is a vital point in the eyes of the 
Club, “that every person to be qualified for a Fellowship 
should be bonis conditionibus et moribus perornatus, a8 
condition precedent to his election.” Then as to the mode 
of examination, it is directed that it shall be of the us 
kind by “marks,” thus overturning the by-law of the 
Warden and Fellows, which directed the examiners to make 
no report on the order of merit, and prohibited them from 
answering questions touching that order. There is, however, 





grandfather had sat in the House of Lords, or adorned the 


to be a certain amount of secrecy in the proceedings, and 
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be bond fide into the comparative merits of the candidates, 


the Club on the old footing. We trust not; but if they 
should make a second attempt to drive a coach-and-six 
through an Act of Parliament, then Parliament must take 
more rigorous measures to vindicate its authority and break 


up the Club. 





THE LAST AMERICAN PHASE. 


HE tide is still upon the ebb, and though the Union 
js declared to be past hope, it seems probable that the 
Republic with which the future of the American continent 
js 80 jnextricably bound may still be preserved, maimed in- 


gs a first-class power. The progress of disintegration which 

any observers expected to extend until North America was 
as full of petty republics as the old Spanish dominion, has at 
last been arrested, and the losses of the United States, 
though still large, cease to be fatal to the national dignity 
or life. Missouri, another Slave State, has rejected all pro- 
jects of secession by a majority which, if correctly reported, 
implies that two-thirds of her population have voted for the 
continuance of the Union. The whole of the Border States 
have, therefore, formally, or informally, decided to throw 
in their fortunes with the North, and the losses of the 
Republic, though still serious, are reduced to manageable 
proportions. The decision, too, though nominally based 
upon the prospect of a compromise, has been announced 


is independent of all compromises. Even if slavery is 
maranteed south of 30° 36’ N.L., the slaveholders, so long all- 
powerful in the Union, must sink into a permanent political 
minority, ‘The North outnumbers them by six to one. 
According to the census just received, the population of the 
Free States amounts to nineteen millions, while the Slave 


hundred thousand. With a constitution based on numbers, 
the Northern section must for years to come be dominant, 
and though a direct slavery issue may be avoided, the whole 
tendeney of events and legislation must be hostile to the in- 
stitution. The hatred of the North to slavery, moreover, is 
not likely to diminish, while the growth of the North in 
wealth and population will every year increase the difficulty 
of secession—the only weapon by which the slaveholders can 
attempt to enforce tlie bond. None of the compromises, it 
must be remembered, attempt to secure political equality. 
Nobody has suggested that the Senate should contain as 
many representatives of the South as of the North, that the 
President should have a majority in both sections, or that any 
portion of the executive should be reserved to Southern men. 
The North cannot, it is true, admit new States without the 
consent of the South; but unless the cotton States return, 
equality even in the Senate has disappeared. Nothing in the 
new Constitution prevents any of the States now slave from 
declaring themselves free, a contingency by no means beyond 
the range of possibilities. A strong anti-slavery party has 
often shown itself in the Border States, a party which must 


deed, and shorn of its proportions, but still entitled to rank | 


under circumstances which strengthen the impression that it | 


States remaining in the Union, contain only one million three | 


eae e . . . . | . . . . ° 
aithough it is specially laid down that the examination is to | already dead. A guarantee for existing rights without re- 


ference to the future will probably be found sufficient, and 


ge shall be curious to see whether the Warden and Fellows ‘it is to the limitation not the extinction of slavery that the 
ill act in the spirit of the judgment of their Visitor, or | Republicans stand pledged. 
whether they will find a pretext in the letter for maintaining 


With the Border States preserved, the losses of the Union, 
though large enough to create a bitter feeling in every 
; American heart, scarcely impair the permanent resources of 
the Republic. They are less at all events, both in popula. 
tion and territory, than England at the close of the American 
war endured and survived. The cotton States are gone, but 
the cotton States only cover a certain extent of ground. 
Their white population is less than a ninth of that of the 
| Union, less than the mere increase since the census of 1851. 
|The North retains a population of twenty-four millions of 
| whites, and a territory which could support five times that 
number, all the Eastern seaboard, and just as much of the 
} Southern trade as she ever possessed. The revenue is un- 
affected, for the South, as a speculation, did not pay. The 
fleet is still in Northern hands. The army can be readily 
restored to its old level. Egress to the Pacific still remains 
under control, and the position of the Union among the na- 
tions is only impaired by the loss of the cotton supply, for- 
merly the best defence against a coast blockade. Ten years 
more will, at the present rate of increase, repair all losses, 
and enable the States to present to Europe a Font sustained 
by a population as large, wealth even greater than at present, 
and a frontier relieved of its only seriously weak point. 

But we may be told the presence of a powerful republic 
in the south, still more the presence of a slave empire, is, of 
itself, a new source of weakness for the Union. That is not 
so certain. Ifthe balance of power should become so im- 
| portant as to compel the Union to maintain an army and a 

fleet equal to her resources, Mr. Bright’s boast of the cheap 
government of republics will indeed be signally falsified, 
But the Union, as a great political state, would be only the 
stronger for the necessity. The neglect of the fleet has 
j already impaired the weight of the Republic in the world, 
!and its reconstruction would enable her to beeome what Mr. 


} 
| Webster so often declared she ought to be—a maritime 


} 
| 





| power competent to raise a voice in the European family. 
| Even in internal affairs the existence of a strong army would 
not be without its compensations. The curse of the Ame- 
rican Government has been the weakness of the executive, 
its dependence on an opinion which varied every hour. 
With an effective army at his back, and a majority in both 
Houses, no future President is likely to treat rebellion with 
the meek forbearance of Mr. Buchanan. The new Union, 
relieved of a heavy drag in the shape of a question which 
exhausted all energies yet defied a settlement, may com- 
mence a career before which the whole history of the past 
will seem futile and inglorious. 

The danger of the moment is not now so much slavery as 
the prevalence of a false political economy. The politicians 





of the North whom free traders delight to praise, detest free 
trade with a vehemence before which that of the old protec- 
tionists is feeble. They have, at last, a majority, and their 
favourite theories are to have one fair trial. Mr. Mor- 
rill’s new tariff has, it is confidently affirmed, become law, 
and will effectually close all the avenues of legitimate traffic. 
No manufactured goods can be exported to ports where they 





become bolder with the declining weight of the aristocracy. 
Compensation, too, a hopeless alternative while the cotton 
States remained within the Union, becomes feasible when 
three-fourths of the slaves have been withdrawn. Less than 
five millions, for example, would liberate Kentucky or} 
Tennessee, and Jess than one hundred and fifty thousand | 
pounds Maryland, even at existing prices, and the tendency 
of the slaves is always further and further south, to the} 
virgin soils on which alone slave labour really pays. The 
North, to all appearance, will retain in the new Union a clear 
majority in both Houses, the power of appointing a Presi- 
dent, and the right to select the entire Federal Executive. 
The South may rely upon the skill her statesmen have shown 
in all party conflicts, but her great menace of secession 
cannot be employed twice, and upon all questions involving 
the sectional issue the North has learnt discipline from its 
foes. The Southern men, we may be sure, have overlooked 
hone of these considerations, and if under such circumstances 
they still decide to remain, compromises sink into minor 
importance. Either the old governing class deliberately 
prefer political suicide to national degradation, or power has 
passed from them to a class with which slavery is not the 
lirst consideration. In either case, slavery, as a great poli- 





tical issue, is for the Border States, as Mr. Seward affirms, 





are exposed not only to ruinous duties, but to duties levied 
after a fashion intentionally perverse. Cotton-weavers, with 
the world before them, are not likely tocontend for the privilege 
of supplying ports where exceptional duties are calculated by 
the number of threads to the squareinch. Nor will booksel- 
lers be very willing to pay fifteen per cent. for the privilege of 
being pirated as soon as the money has been paid. The tariff 
will have the effect of the Berlin decrees. The goods will still 
be imported, but by land, and the consequence will be the 
decline of the revenue, and the ruin of all cities not blessed 
with facilities for smuggling. The tariff cannot endure, but 
meanwhile it may involve a biow on the prosperity of the States 
as heavy as any Mr. Jefferson Davis will be able to inflict. 
With half its territory gone, and a ninth of its population, 
with its treasury in arrears, and its credit in abeyance, Con- 
gress deliberately raises the price of every necessary except 
food for the benefit of a few ironmasters and millowners. 
The English protectionists were unreasonable enough, but 
they were the inheritors of an ancient system. It was 
reserved for the Republicans after a fair trial of free trade to 
tax the whole community of consumers for the benefit of the 
half-dozen who think the absence of competition would 
make their task of production lazier and more lucrative. 
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THE LAST REFORM DEBATE. 
ie chaotic condition of public opinion on Reform was 
strangely indicated in the debate on Wednesday night. 
Mr. Locke King brought forward a motion for reducing the 
county franchise to ten pounds, and it was rejected by the 


House, which has affirmed the principle of the reduction of 


the suffrage at least three times. The mode of rejection was 
a return to the previous question, moved by Mr. A. Smith, 
a consistent Liberal. The chief opponents of the measure 
were Liberals, who closed depreciatory comments on the bill, 
by promising to vote for it, and finally, to complete the con- 
fusion, we had Mr. Disraeli urging his claims as a Reformer, 
and Lord John Russell attacking the constituency created by 
his own bill as jealous monopolists of power. The last was 
perhaps one of the most dangerous speeches ever uttered in 
the House by a Cabinet Minister: 

“T confess, however, that as the movement has gone on, as the 
matter has been discussed, there has been less and less of favour shown 
to any further amendment of the constitution. I am bound to say 
also, that the opposition has not been such as that which was offered 
to the Bill of 1832, and to the general question of Reform before that 
measure was introduced. The opposition which we had to contend 
with then was an opposition of a particular class of persons interested 
in the close monopoly which existed previous to 1832, whereas the 
opposition which manifested itself so sensibly last year was an oppo- 
sition of the whole middle classes of society. By the Act of 1832 we 
made a transfer of power to the middle classes, and we now say that 
the middle classes would do well to share that power with a greater 
proportion of their poorer fellow-countrymen; but the fact can no 
longer be concealed that for two or three years past the middle classes 
have taken a different view, that they are not in favour of the admis- 
sion of the working classes into the number of those who hold the 
franchise, and that the opposition given to the Bill of last year pro- 
ceeded far more from the middle classes than from cither the House 
of Lords or any portion of the aristocracy of this country.” 

We, too, regret the exclusion of the working classes from 
their just share of power, but there is one thing we should 
regret much more, and that is, an effort to secure them that 

ower by exciting a struggle between the middle and work- 
ing classes. The middle class would gain nothing by victory 
except an addition to the stifled dislike, too often felt towards 
employers of labour, while defeat would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by dangerous attacks on property, and a more dan- 
gerous extension of the power of the Executive. That was 
wwe | the process which, in 1848, transferred power in 

‘rance from the bourgeoisie to the working class, and in 1850 
from the working class to the “Saviour of Society.” Lord 
John Russell, bitter with the defeat of a favourite measure, 
implies that the “close” monopoly of 1831 has been succeeded 
only by the wider monopoly of the present generation. A 
corporation which embraces every man with the energy and 
industry to earn a ten-pound house, can scarcely be termed 
a monopoly, and though the workmen undoubtedly deserve 
and ought to receive a defined share in the representation, it 
is not by plundering the middle class that the share will be 
obtained. Physical force is not so entirely with the working 
class that it is safe to indulge in menaces of the middle, and 
we deprecate the attempt of a Liberal to set them at va- 
riance, as heartily as we should the same effort from a con- 
sistent Tory. With Bernard Osborne abusing a scheme for 
which he yet consistently voted, the Member for Brighton 
leaving the House rather than vote for a reduction of the 
franchise, Mr. Disraeli claiming credit for Reform, and Lord 
John Russell telling working men that it is not the aristo- 
cracy but the middle class who resist their just claims, the 
SS of a sound Reform Bill are indeed poor. We 

ope the vote of the House will be received by crotchety 
Liberals as a final hint to leave the question alone till a com- 
plete Bill can be brought into the House with some slight 
prospect of success. The date is not so lamentably dis- 
tant that Reformers who have waited patiently for three 
years should destroy their prospects by an uncalculating 
eagerness for votes. 





THE RETURN ON DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES. 

Ee one honest doubt expressed at the time the Di- 

vorce Act was passed—and the experience of three 
years has not, we think, tended to lessen it—was, whether 
the measure, while removing the disabilities which had 
hitherto weighed so oppressively on the poor man, might 
not, by weakening among the people at large the general 





however, is now before us which may, perhaps, afford 
some aid in coming to some kind of conclusion on this + 
It consists of a Parliamentary Return, moved for Ly 
Malins, of the number of causes for dissolution or Dullity 
marriage, judicial separation, and restitution of opi, ‘ 
rights, which have been filed in the Registry of the Divo 
and Matrimonial Court from January 11, 1858, to Ay ? 
21, 1860; together with the date at which each petition wy 
filed, and that of the act of adultery on which it js base 
Some of the statistics contained in this report are sufficient) 
curious. We find that the number of petitions for disso, 
tion of marriage is considerably greater than the AgeTeprt, 
amount of those for all other objects which are within the 
scope of the Court; the former amounting to no less thy 
604, while there are only 195 petitions for judicial sepa, 
tion, 13 for nullity of marriage, and 32 for restitution y 
conjugal rights. An actual divorce @ vinculo, with perniy 
sion to marry again, is obviously the object which the my. 
jority of the petitioners seek to obtain from the hands ¢ 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. How many out of this large numbe 
of petitions for dissolution of marriage have been actualy 
disposed of, is a point on which we have no certain inform. 
tion. There were, on August 11, 1860, 141 of these caus, 
set down for trial. That the Court has not been inoperatiy 
is shown by the fact that a dissolution has been decreed jy 
no Jess than 239 cases, while it has been refused only in Jy 
And it isa very striking and suggestive fact, from which y 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions, that in no leg 
than 212 cases for dissolution of marriage, no defence whut. 
ever was attempted by the respondent. One of the mos 
interesting features in the Return, and one which bea 
strongly upon the general question of the expediency o/ 
the Divorce Court, is the statement of the date of the g¢ 
of adultery on which each petition for dissolution of my. 
riage is based. In one case we find the petition restin 
upon an act committed so far back as 1823. The genen 
result, however, is that the largest numbers belong to th 
years from 1857 to 1860. The largest of all belongs 
1858, the year in which the Act came into operation, » 
less than 85 petitions referring to acts of adultery con. 
mitted in that year. This is a somewhat awkward fact fr 
those who maintain that increased facilities for procuring: 
divorce produce no effect on the morals of the people. | 
tends to cast discredit on the old plea that the majority d 
petitions for divorce were merely the wiping out of di 
scores. We do not mean to assert that the establishment «/ 
the Divorce Court has set a premium upon adultery bj 
showing it to be a ready and convenient means to escay 
from an irksome connexion ; but it certainly has not tended 
to make it an event of less frequent occurrence than befor. 
The same proportion which we have observed in the case of 
petitions for divorce, holds good with respect to those fur 
| judicial separation, in which the last three or four yem 
| have been especially fruitful. A decided majority of the 
latter class of petitions rest upon charges of cruelty, the 
number of these amounting to 105, while there are onl 
79 of adultery, and not more than 15 of desertion. This 
is only what might have been expected. Legal cruelty 
|is a remarkably vague and elastic offence; and is ft 
more likely to be adduced as a plea for separation 
ithan the more definite acts of adultery and deser 
ition. A jury is far more open to the influence of a sev- 
timental and quasi-chivalrous feeling on a charge of this 
| kind, especially when it is supported by the impassionel 
| eloquence of a clever and sympathizing counsel. The oli 
| declamation against the brute who lays his hand on a lovely 
| woman, except in the way of kindness, finds a scarcely les 
ready response in the jury-box of the Divorce Court than 1 
the gallery of the Victoria Theatre. The humorous sketch 
of a trial on such a charge in Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Court 
which appeared some time ago in Once a Week, though 
doubtless partaking largely of the nature of a caricature, Wa 
not, we are inclined to think, very far removed from 
what might, possibly at least, be the actual truth. We wish 
very much that Mr. Malins had included among the pouits 
on which he required information a statement of the number 
of suits for judicial separation which have been submitted to 
ajury. Ifhe had done so, we fancy that no small propor 
tion of them would have been found to depend upon charges 
of cruelty. Another point which might usefully have bees 
included in the return, as bearing in no slight degree upo 
the practical working of the Court, is a specification in the 








sense of the sanctity of the marriage rite, open the door 


to evils, differing, indeed, in kind, but not inferior in degree, | for judicial separation, as to whether the petitioner were the 
to those which it was designed to remedy. A document,! husband or the wife. Mr. Malins did ask fora return of the 


case of each petition, either for dissolution of marriage 0 
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number of cases in which the petitioner was examined at the 
trial; but no information is afforded on this point, it not 
being the practice to preserve a record of this circumstance 
in each case. As regards the practical utility of the Court 
in protecting the property of a wife who is deserted by her 
husband—which is, perhaps, of all branches of its jurisdiction, 
that in which its influence is most unquestionably beneficial 
—we find that eighty-five applications for this purpose have 
been brought before it during the two years and a half which 
are included in the Return. 

Even with the aid of the mass of curious and interesting 
information which this return has placed within our reach, 
it is by no means an easy matter to form a definite and de- 
cided opinion as to the actual effect upon society, produced 
by the operation of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Court. We are, 
on the whole, inclined to think that the very difficult pro- 
blem of preserving a juste miliew between a virtual pro- 
hibition of separation, and a fatal facility in granting dis- 
solution, has not yet been solved in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. Divorce is unquestionably, under certain 
circumstances, a necessary evil; but we should wish to 
see it confined within the narrowest possible limits. The 
circumstances under which it is possible should be defined 
in the strictest manner. Above all, we should wish for a far 
more exact definition than is at present procurable of that 
vaguest of crimes, legal cruelty. If the lawyers are of 
opinion that it is impossible to define it more exactly, it 
would surely be better to remove it altogether from the 
number of causes which entitle a wife to a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband. At least, while it remains in its 
present uncertain condition, it should assuredly never be 
submitted to the decision of ajury. In fact, in the great 
majority of causes either for dissolution of marriage or for 
judicial separation, we think that the decision might most 
safely be entrusted to the judge alone ; and we should be in- 
clined to confine within very strict limits the cases in which 
it was permitted to elect to have the cause tried by a jury. 
And, finally, we heartily desire to be freed from the nume- 
rous and grave inconveniences which necessarily result from 
the existence of a distinct aud separate Jaw of marriage 
and divorce, in each of the three provinces of the United 
Kingdom. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


HE killing of Dr. Baly in the railway convulsion near 
Wimbledon created no small amount of public indig- 
nation. One knows not what would have happened had a 
Bishop or a Cabinet Minister sat in the shoes of the estimable 
physician. If, instead of Dr. Baly, a director had been 
crunched between the carriage and the permanent way, a 
shudder would have shaken every “ Board” in the. United 
Kingdom, but the public, we fear, would have uttered only 
a grim and trite commentary. Had some poor John Smith 
been killed off there would have been an inquest, it is true, 
possibly a smart leader the next morning, and in a week 
John Smith and the accident which did him to death would 
have been forgotten. We may be perfectly sure that the 
blotting out of John Smith would not have caused a debate 
in the House of Commons, nor moved Mr. Bentinck to move 
that railway accidents should forthwith be decreased by Act 
of Parliament. 

The practice of moving resolutions, unless for the avowed 
or understood purpose of turning out Ministries, is highly 
objectionable. It belongs to that large category indicated 
by the phrase, Words not deeds. A resolution 1s a pledge, 
and a pledge not followed by a bill is a mischievous absur- 


dity. And when a resolution is so vague that it pledges | 


nobody in particular, in the widest terms, to do something 
very special, that Parliamentary resolution instantly drops 
into its niche in the famous tesselated pavement of “ano- 
ther place.” Mr. Bentinck’s resolution of Tuesday was 
exactly of this sort. He asked the House to aflirm the 
necessity of “further legislation ou the subject of railway 
traffic, with a view to enforcing the adoption by all railway 
companies of those precautions which, by the general testi- 
mony of railway officials, have been shown to be desirable.” 
There is a charming vagueness of phrase in this resolution. 
If Mr. Bentinck knows what those precautions are which 
will diminish accidents, why did he not draw a bill and 
strive to carry it through Parliament? Probably it would 
have met with the same fate as his resolution, but at all 
events it would have been a practical way of dealing with 
the question; and we should have had a specific discussion 
on the evils of railway management, and the remedies by 


which they may be mitigated. The resolution produced a 
vague debate, the best result of which, next to the rejection 
of the motion, was the intimation it conveyed to all rail- 
way directors, that the seat of a director, as well as the 
seat of a passenger, may be made a place of peril. 

What we take to be the upshot of the debate is, that a 
determination to hold the directors of companies strictly and 
rigorously responsible, is growing up in the public mind. 
It is felt that many railway accidents arise from preventable 
causes. For instance, if the men employed on a line are 
overworked and underpaid, the public believes that better 
pay and more men would give an additional guarantee of 
safety. If trains are allowed to run without sufficient break 
power, it is clear that sooner or later collisions will occur, 
and it is rightly felt that where sufficient break power was 
not used, those collisions occurred through negligence. If 
coupling chains break and part of a train backs down an in- 
cline, and dashes into a train approaching up the incline, it 
is instinctively felt that the runaway carriages should have 
been stopped. Where, from any cause a train is brought to 
a standstill, and a train close on its heels on the same line 
dashes into it, we rightly say it is a fault that the telegraph 
was not employed to intimate that the line was not clear. 
If a tire breaks and throws a train off the rails, and it appears 
on inquiry that the iron was of poor quality, clearly blame 
attaches to the contractor who ciasitel it, and the company 
who purchased it. In all these cases there is evidence of 
negligence, just as there is when a pointsman forgets to hold 
the points fair, or a signalman turns on the wrong light. 
High speed, we are told, increases the risk of accidents, but 
here we are met by a solid fact—the public will have high 
speed, and therefore, so far as speed is concerned, the public 
must take the consequences. The only kind of accidents in 
which no blame attaches to the directors or their servants, is 
the kind arising from wilful malice, or natural calamities, 
such as a landslip, or an inundation. We have a right to 
place all other accidents in the category of preventable 
calamities. 

The railway directors assert that they do all they can to 
ensure their customers against accidents, but the facts 
nullify the argument. They have, it is true, an interest 
in preventing these calamities, for they are very costly, and 
bring odium and inconvenience upon the directors them- 
selves. Yet there are too many instances of absolute negli- 
gence on record to suffer us to believe that all needful 
precautions have been taken. There is that frightful bill of 
|compensations, showing a total of 331,000/. paid by nine 
| railways in ten years, a total, we are assured, which does not 
represent one third of the actual sum paid, because the 
larger number of cases are settled by private arrangement. 
There is this huge bill of fines in evidence against the asser- 
tion that all directors can do directors have done. It is not 
possible to believe that railway directors are so innocent as 
their spokesmen in the House represent them to be. What 
are we to infer from this? That there should be further 
legislation ? that there should be legislative interference ? 
that an attempt should be made to imitate, in England, the 
paternal regime which keeps the Continent in a state of tute- 
age? Certainly not. The remedy for minimizing railway 
accidents is to be found in the rigorous execution of Lord 
| Campbell’s Act. Do not legislate at all. Throw the whole 
responsibility on the railway directors. If the law is not 
strong enough to fasten the responsibilities upon them, 
make it stronger. But do not let the state take upon itself 
the burden, and make itself answerable for the oe tee of 
private persons. There is no reason why the State should 
interfere between the shareholders and the directors. The 
latter should be held doubly responsible—to the shareholders 
and to the State; but no.good can ever come from legislative 
interference except to make the law strong enough to drive 
responsibility home. 


_ 





SECRET DIPLOMACY. 
LF geese ap tgp are almost as unpopular as lawyers, and for 
nearly the same reason. They are never prominent except 
when something disagreeable has occurred. The hundred misunder- 
standings which diplomacy prevents or soothes are hidden in state 
papers, and it is only when a difficulty becomes unmanageable that 
the Minister appeals to the nation, and the diplomatist is summoned 
to the bar. Occasionally, the merits of the case are so clear, or the 
ability manifested so unmistakable, that the trial ends in a shout of 
congratulation. ‘The smallest vestryman allowed that Sir H. Sey- 
mour had behaved well in his conferences with the Czar on the 
fate of the “sick man.” Occasionally, also, the action of the diplo- 
matist is so directly in accord with the feeling of the hour, that he 
is acquitted almost before he has been heard. Hundreds who pro- 
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tested against the removal of Sir J. Hudson from Turin, had no 
idea of his services beyond a vague notion that he was favourable to 
the unity of Italy. But, as a rule, the popular judgment on the 
English diplomatist is unfavourable. He is supposed to belong to an 
exclusive caste, he comes into contact not always pleasantly with 
travellers, and he is above all far too obtuse to the necessity of uphold- 
ing the maxim, Civis Romanus sum. Attacks, therefore, on diplo- 
matists as a class are invariably popular, and the spirit of depreciation 
often invades the House of Commons. A few years ago every diplo- 
matist was supposed to be extravagantly paid, and the committee on 
official salaries was really aimed at this particular class of emolu- 
ments. That committee dispelled the delusion, and since then the 
attacks have been addressed rather to diplomacy as a science than to 
diplomatists as officials. Mr. Cobden, indeed, thought that Lord 
Palmerston might telegraph all he wanted to say to Paris or Vienna, 
without the intervention of ambassadors; but that remarkable bit 
of statesmanship was a little too ludicrous even for a hustings ery. 
Diplomatists, it was allowed, were useful, and the torrent of vitupera- 
tion was directed solely against “ secret” and aristocratic diplomacy. 
The cry was taken up by a section of the better class of politicians, 
and it is now gravely argued that all negotiations should be public, 
and that negotiators should be selected by competitive examination. 
A select committee as usual has been conceded, and before long we 
may hear of men trained to compete for the diplomatic service. It 
is worth while to examine candidly whether there is any truth what- 
ever in these popular cries. 

1. And first as to secret diplomacy. That system, it is argued, was 
consistent while Europe was ruled by half a dozen individuals, while 
the nations were as yet without opinions, and while all interests were 
postponed to those of a few dynasties. But it is utterly foreign to an 
order of things which postpones all individual claims to the interests 
of the mass, which is based avowedly on the right of nations to 
manage their own affairs, and which recognizes Lamartine’s great 
sentence, “ Public opinion is the executive force of the nineteenth 
century,” as the first truth of politics. If it is well that nations 
should openly discuss their internal affairs, why should they not 
debate their relation to each other? Is it not monstrous, we are 
asked, that the Government which cannot spend a pound on a 
museum without Parliamentary sanction, should be able to plunge 
us into war without even informing the people that discussions are 
occurring likely to terminate in hostilities? Surely the national 
honour is safe in the hands of the nation, which again has an interest 
in peace no individual Minister can feel. 

The first, and to our minds the final, answer to all this is, that open 
diplomacy destroys the chance of conciliation. It is very easy to talk 


2. The practice of selecting ambassadors from among the aristo- 
cracy rests on a different basis, and requires a different defence. So 
long as the English Envoy is simply empowered to convey the decision 
of the British Government, his personal status in Europe matters 
little: Mr. Cobden is as competent as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
But this, though the first, is not the only or the most important 
duty of an ambassador. He is the eye of the State which sends him, 
He has to watch the current of events, to report incidents unknown to 
the outside world, to describe the fluctuations of opinion in a small 
and exclusive coterie. The opinion of the people may be, in a great 
| crisis, of the uttermost importance. It was so in Italy last year ; it 
| is so in America now. But the business of the world is not made up 
| of great crises, and is in their absence regulated by very few men. 
| The opinion of Austrians on a revolution may be very important, but 

on smaller matters the opinion of half a dozen houses, of the Em. 
peror, the Emperor’s Minister, and the Emperor’s favourite aide-de- 
‘camp, has much more to do with the result. That is only a vicious 
system? Very likely, though the world always has been, and always 
will be, guided by very few men, and the opinion of Abraham Lincoln 
is at this moment just as important as that of any Emperor; but 
meanwhile the fact exists. It may be a matter of regret that an 
exclusive coterie of a close aristocracy should govern Austria, but 
while they govern it, it is important to know what they think and 
what they intend to do. The ambassador who is to acquire that in- 
formation must be one of themselves, able to talk as to equals, 
alive to the whisper of the salons, to the slightest fluctuation in the 
direction of the Court. Vienna might be on the verge of an abdica- 
tion, and a consequent change in the whole policy of Europe, 
before Mr. Cobden or Mr. «ly our newest middle-class am- 
bassadors, would be aware that anything was astir. They would know 
the condition of public feeling far sooner than an Earl of Westmore- 
land, but then unfortunately public feeling does not govern Austria, 
‘Lhe shrugged shoulder of an Emperor’s aide-de-camp would indicate 
more clearly the probability of a war beyond the Muincio than all the 
newspapers put together. The case is infinitely stronger in the few 
Governments really and not nominally guided by an individual. The 
quiet answer which soothes the anger of a Czar may be very “ aristo- 
cratic,” but it is a great deal cheaper than a war or even the rumour 
of one. Yet that quiet answer is an impossibility except to a man 
who lives habitually among those who minutely comprehend the cha- 
racter, prejudices, and humours of their sovereign. The late ambas- 
sador at Vienna is perhaps the best-abused of diplomatists, the 
English mind holding that an official who composes music must be a 
fribble. Yet it is probable that he knew more accurately, and de- 
scribed more clearly, the ideas and objects of the half-dozen men who 








of the donhomie and good sense of the peoples, but statesmen know | really governed Austria than any Mr. Crampton could have done, 


well that the first passion of the mass is national pride. Lord Palmer- | 


We say nothing of the tendency of men without rank to attach ex- 


ston might have passed fifty laws more object ionable than his Assas- | cessive importance to rank, to be overwhelmed by the flatteries of a 
sination Bill without exciting national indignation. He stooped} court, or elated by the attentions of an Emperor; it might be easy 
visibly to France, and though we were totally unprepared for con- to find men above all this, though the power of independent judg- 
flict, though the army was in India, and the fleet half-manned, he, ment is not a faculty revealed by competitive examination. But 








fell instantly before the national hauteur. It is scarcely possible at | 
this moment to keep the Italians from dismissing Cavour at the | 
slightest appearance of yielding to foreign representations. It is the | 
Germans not the German courts who are offended by the progress of 
Danish ideas in Schleswig-Holstein. The arrogant tone of all American 
diplomacy, a tone which renders successful negotiation almost im- 
practicable, springs chiefly from the necessity of enlisting the popular 
sentiment on the side of the diplomatists. The Czars have repeatedly 
declared that they dared not make concessions visibletotheir people lest 
they should offend the only dangerous sentiment in Russia, the national 
self-love. The Parliament of Charles Albert condemned concessions ab- 
solutely essential to the independence of Piedmont, and urged the con- 
tinuance of a contest every soldier had declared a hopeless waste of 
life. It is just the same in private life: the man who prefers a compro- 
mise to a lawsuit will not come to terms in the presence of his friends. 
Even when war has been raging, it is hard in the extreme to induce 
a population to consent to an arrangement. The Treaty of Paris, for 
example, would have been equally rejected by the Moscow nobles 
and by the British Parliament, though both accepted it as an accom- 
plished fact. Under a system of open —— every question 
involves the national honour, and a people who will know every step 
of an international argument must either insist on eternal conces- | 
sion to themselves, as the American people really does, or lose, in | 
the presence of incessant failure, the national self-respect. Does 
any reasonable politician doubt that it is well for Italy to remain 
friends with the Emperor of the French? Yet is it possible that 
friendship would continue to exist if the secret letters of Louis 
Napoleon, the commands, suggestions, and requirements addressed 
to an independent state, were made patent to the world? If it did, 
it would be at the cost of a belief rooted into the Italian mind that | 
obedience to France under all cirewnstances was imperative. 

But in truth the letters would never be written. The very first 
effect of open diplomacy would be the extinction of the plain deal- | 
ing it seems calculated to ensure. Who would consult his lawyer 
if the lawyer could be called as witness against his client? The 
Minister would write not what he thought, or what was in accordance 





the first qualification of a successful ambassador to a Court of this 
class, is social equality with the coterie to whom information and 
power are alike practically confined. And this equality must not be 
only real, but real in the estimation of those among whom he is to 
live. 

But little of this argument applies, of course, to the establishment 
of the Foreign Office, but even there we should be sorry to see com- 
yetitive examination introduced. There are two qualities required 
in that office, which are more important than either assiduity or 
knowledge. They are secrecy and honesty, and though both may be 
found in any class, they cannot be tested by the shibboleth of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 


PA usir. 


Tue English Opera season at the two great theatres is about to 
terminate, and the Italian season at both houses is about to begin, 
The Covent Garden season was brought to a regular conclusion on 
Saturday last, with an address by the lessees, in which they put 
forward, fairly and modestly, their claim to public approbation and 
support. Inconsequence of the success of the Domino Noir there 
have been additional performances of this opera, along with Men- 
delssohn’s pleasant little piece, The Son pe Stranger, every night 


i this week. Mr. Gye has announced the commencement of his 


Italian season on the 2nd of April, with the PropAéte. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre closes this evening, sooner than was ex- 
pected, with Wallace's new opera, The Amber Witch, a work which, 
though of unquestionable merit and excellently performed, has not 
met with the unqualified success which attended the production of 
the composer’s previous opera, Lurline. 

The story of The Amber Witch is founded on a sort of literary 
fraud practised about a quarter of a century ago by a German 
writer, Dr. Meiahold by name. He published a little book, pur- 

orting to be a narrative, taken from an old chronicle, of the cruelties 
inflicted by the monkish fanaticism of the time, upon a young girl 


with the fact, but what would tell effectively on the public of his | charged with the crime of witchcraft. This story created interest 
own country. The Austrian Envoy may ask the assistance of Eng-| by its air of reality, attracted considerable attention, and was 


land, and fortify his request by references to the danger to which the 


translated into English by Lady Duff Gordon, from whose version 


ambition of France exposes Europe; but if his letter were sure of | the subject of Mr. Wallace’s opera has been taken. But when it 


publication he could neither acknowledge his master’s weakness, nor 


was discovered that Dr. Meinhold had been making an experiment 


use arguments which might justify a premature declaration of war. | onthe credulity of the public, his work lost its only claim to notice— 
Diplomacy would sink into a branch of political essay writing, or be | its truth—and was found to be a very indifferent fiction. To make 





superseded by private verbal communications as secret as the existing 
system, and infinitely less liable to any ultimate responsibility. 





matic piece, was not a happy thought, for the subject is destitute of 


this book, long since deservedly forgotten, the foundation of a dra- 
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the dramatic element ; the libretto-writer has had to season it with 
various romantic and theatrical condiments to give it savour, and the 
result is as absurd a melodramatic plot 2s we have ever met with. 
The daughter of a village pastor has discovered a vein of amber, the 
roduce of which is secretly sold by her father, and they become 
rich without anybody knowing how. A powerful profligate, the 
Governor of the district, has odious designs upon the girl, and, 
finding that she is proof against his arts of seduction, resolves to 
destroy the object of his passion by an accusation of witchcraft, to 
which atrocity he is persuaded by an infamous woman, his servant 
and paramour, who, to complete her character, is herself a witch. 
The girl has (of course) a lover—a certain Count Rudiger. This 
oung gentleman persuades her to meet him by moonlight in 
4 solitary place without the village—a place to which the witches 
repait to hold their unhallowed orgies. There the pair are seen 
by the Governor’s agent and her confederates. She brings a 
charge of witchcraft against the girl, who is thereupon thrown 
into a dungeon, while at the same time her lover is cast into 
rison by his own father. What connexion there is between the two 
imprisonments we have been unable to discover. The girl is tried, 
convicted, condemned, and brought out for execution. But Rudiger 
has got out of prison, his father having luckily broken his neck by a 
fall from his horse. Being told of his mistress’s peril, he rushes to 
the place of execution at the head of a band of soldiers, and rescues 
her from the stake. At the same moment, the King (who has been 
in the town all the while, and ought to have known something of 
what had been going on), arrives upon the scene, quashes the convic- 
tion on the spot, annuls the sentence, and orders the real criminal, 
the wicked Governor, to be punished. Such is the “ farrago hujus 
libelli,” and a strange farrago it is, for every circumstance of the 
story involves a glaring absurdity. Such a piece can excite no 
interest, consequently it can give little pleasure, and—consequent] 
in—it cannot have solid or permanent success. Our Enclish 
musical composers are miserably indifferent to, or incapable of dis- 
cerning, the literary merits of the operas on which they employ 
themselves. Were they to take a lesson in this respect from the 
great foreign musicians—the Mozarts, Rossinis, Webers, Meyerbeers, 
and Aubers—of the present as well as the former times—they would 
serve themselves, and raise the condition of the English musical 
stage. 

There is much to be pleased with, and much to admire, in the 
music of this opera. It is very claborate, and parts of it are in that 
—— and grandiose style which several of our English composers 

ave acquired from copying Meyerbeer. But it is easier to imitate 
the peculiarities of that great musician’s manner than to reach his 
ndeur of thought and strength of passionate expression. Both 
Bale and Wallace, we think, have injured themselves of late by the 
adoption of a style which is not their own. Bianca will never charm 
like the Rose of Castille, nor The Amber Witch \ike Maritana. In 
the music of this new opera, nevertheless, there are many striking 
and beautiful things, ml the work, as a whole, is not unworthy of 
the author’s reputation. Its performance is entitled to unqualified 
raise. Madame Sherrington has distinguished herself as much by 
er pathetic acting, as by the brilliancy and beauty of her vocal 
execution. Mr. Sims Reeves has had nothing to act, for the hero is 
a mere walking gentleman; but he has sung, as usual, superbly. 
Mr. Santley, too, made as much as could be made of an ungrateful 
; and Miss Fanny Huddart, by making the witch a sort of Meg 

errilies, gave a somewhat tragic and impressive aspect to a 
character which is merely absurd. The scene-painter, costumier, and 
ballet-master did their work well, and there was a great deal of 
brilliant and tasteful spectacle—a thing not to be despised. 


The Philharmonic Society has begun its Forty-Ninth Season with 
one of the most brilliant and successful performances ever given by 
a body which, for half a century, has been pre-eminent among the 
musical institutions of Europe. It was a fine selection of master- 
pieces of the greatest composers, including orchestral symphonies 
of Mozart and Beethoven, overtures of Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
Hummel’s Septuor in D minor for the pianoforte, with stringed and 
wind instruments, and vocal pieces of Rossini, Weber, aud Meyer- 

er. 

_Much curiosity had been excited respecting the orchestra by a 
circumstance which has made some noise in our musical world—the 
compulsory secession of nearly fifty of the performers, who, being 
also members of the Royal Italian Opera Band, were refused permis- 
sion to — their usual engagement with the Philharmonic Society 
on pain of losing their places at Covent Garden. In the course of 
half a century such an interference with the society’s arrangements 
had never taken place before. In this emergency the directors 
exerted themselves so successfully that the audience found, with 
surprise and pleasure, that the band was fully equal to what it had 
ever been, both in strength and quality—a remarkable proof of the 
wealth of this metropolis in professional talent. Under the control 
of their able chief, Sterndale Bennett, the new troops were com- 
pletely amalgamated with the old; and the great symphonies of 

ozart and Beethoven were executed with a power and beauty 
which have never been exceeded. In Hummel’s Sepfwor our young 
pianist, Cusins, maintained the honour of the English school; and 
the admirable singing of Louisa Pyne and her clever sister greatly 
heightened the pleasure of the evening. 


The first of the series of performances annually given by Dr. 
Wylde, under the denomination of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
took place on Monday evening at St. James’s Hall. It was a very 


agreeable entertainment. The principal pieces were Beethoven’s 
overture to Hymont, a symphony by Schubert, Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto played by Vieuxtemps, Weber’s pianoforte concerto in E 
flat siege by Miss Arabella Goddard, and two airs sung by Madame 
Sherrington :—excellent music, well performed. 





The Vocal Association—well known as a valuable institution for 
the cultivation of choral and part singing, carried on under the able 
direction of Mr. Benedict—had its first subscription concert of this 
season at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening. ‘There was a choir 
of two hundred ladies and gentlemen—all amateurs, we believe— 
whose voices, accuracy, and style would have done honour to regu- 
larly trained professional singers. Miss Banks and Madame Laura 
Baxter sang several airs and duets very elegantly ; and Miss Arabella 
Goddard showed her marvellous powers as a pianist, and her fami- 
liarity with various styles of music, by playing, with equal facility 
and perfection, a profound fugue of Od Bach, and a brilliant fan- 
tasia of Benedict. 


Fine Arts. 
Mr. H. C. Sexovs’s pictures of “ Jerusalem in her Grandeur” and 
“ Jerusalem in her Fall” are now on view at the Gallery in Waterloo- 
place. In the first, Mr. Selous aims at conveying an idea of the 
actual aspect of the city of the three hills in the days of our Saviour. 
To attain this end he has carefully consulted every available and 
reliable authority. A morning sun illumines the ancient city which 
stretches out far away at the feet of the beholder, who is supposed 
to view it from the western side of the Mount of Olives. The 
Temple with its gates, courts, and towers, and resplendent with gold 
and marble, is its most conspicuous feature. Herod’s three towers, 
his palace and amphitheatre—the Proctorium—the Tower of David, 
and the Garden of Gethsemane, are all shown, with many other 
buildings and places of biblical and historical interest. The fore- 
ground is occupied with numerous figures embodying the incident of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The second picture is, of 
course, in direct contrast to the former, and depending as it does 
rather on facts than on legendary research for its interest, is more 
artistically and thoroughly cumple. The point of view is much the 
same in both salen lines of the landscape have undergone little 
change, but where the Temple once stood ‘now rises the Mosque of 
Omar. The palaces and towers of former days are supplanted by 
narrow and deserted streets. English travellers wrangle in dispute 
with an Arab escort about the price of his services on the spot once 
trodden by the feet of the alenes, Both pictures are ton in 
size, being some twelve feet long exclusive of their frames. Though 
in painting they partake somewhat of the “ panoramic” quality, they 
yet are full of able and skilful workmanship, and more than average 
ability. Great labour and research, and much time, have been de- 
voted by Mr. Selous to these paintings. The long perspective lines 
of the buildings, the general arrangement and composition, are very 
ably managed. The colour is pleasing, and the effect of the one 
scene is brilliant without garishness, while the sombre tones of the 
other are free from blackness or opacity. A small pencil drawing of 
“ Jerusalem,” as seen coming from Bethany, by Sir David Wilkie, 
which hangs in the same gallery, strongly corroborates the truth of 
Mr. Selous’s delineation of the present aspect of the fallen city. Both 
pictures are in process of engraving by Mr. Charles Mottram. With 
all students of scriptural history and topography the prints will be 
deservedly popular. 

Detailed drawings for the International Exhibition Building of 
1862 are being shown for a few days at the offices of the Society, in 
West Strand. They consist of a ground and block plan—a rough 
sketch under one of the domes showing the intersection of the nave 
and transept, a view looking down the nave, and the machinery 
department. The whole are designed by Captain Fowke, R.E. The 
view of the elevation does not promise much either in the way of 
architectural beauty or fitness. A low, long, arcaded block of build- 
ing, flat roofed, oe with a dome at each oak may possess the charm 
of novelty, but is certainly unpictures ue. ‘The original idea was to 
have a large central dome. This would have given a certain degree 
of balance and unity to the whole, but it was found the expense 
attendant on its erection would have been far greater than was justi- 
fiable in a building which in all probability will be only temporary in 
character. Under these circumstances, the suppression of the smaller 
domes would certainly be desirable. If, at the same time, a roof of 
higher pitch could be added, it would tend to do away with the 
present monotonous uniformity of the building. 

The annual picture exhibition at the Portland Gallery, opens on 
Monday next, the private view taking place to-day. ‘The show of 
work is neither above nor below the average of former years. De- 
ferring criticism until next week, [ may mention some of the more 
remarkable pictures that are to be seen there. In the first room the 
most prominent is by Mr. Calderon, in which he breaks new ground 
with a scriptural subject— Mary Magdalene announcing the Resur- 
rection to j ohn and Peter.” Mr. Russell has a single figure, subject 
with a moonlight effect from Tennyson’s “Eve of St. Agnes. Mr. 
Smallfield sends two pictures—one of a refractory urchin, who, re- 
fusing to say his lesson, is subjected to an aggravating course of 
bread and water—the other shows a pair of lovers indulging in a 
twilight ¢é/e-a-téle. Mr. Marks, still faithful to the portrayal of red- 
nosed clowns, furnishes a Shakesperian study of Constable Elbow. 
A picture by Mr. Houghton, of a group of wandering street dancers 
surrounded by a motley London crowd, will attract, by its humour, 








great feeling for character and thorough originality. Mr. R. 8. Lander 
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and!Mr. Bell Smith each contribute two pictures. One of the mantel- 
pieces is oceupied with a caricature by Miss Claxton, which bears on 
the much-vexed questions of “ Female Labour,” and the “ Rights of 
Woman.” ‘Two studies of heads and a view of “ Vesuvius” have a 
name appended to them new to most exhibition-goers—that of Mr. 
J. H. Bland. Rustic character and the domestic affections are repre- 
sented by a large tnibe, at the head of whom stand Mr. Rossiter and 
Mr. C. J. Lewis. Mr. Fitzgerald disports himself as usual in fairy- 
land. The strength of the exhibition lies in landscape—Messrs. H. 
Moore, Davis, Gray, Peel, Hulme, and the prolific Williams family 


sunecnsmnail 
ice eran ee 
BOOKS. 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXON.* 
Aytiquitiés are the fossils of history, as fossils are the antiquities 
of nature, and the sciences which depend on either must hecessarily 
be progressive as long as any of the localities whence they deriy 
their data remain unexplored. Hence the early annals of our island, 
which in their documentary portions are mixed up with a vast amouy 
of fable, must depend for their accuracy on a copious verification by 





being its chief supporters. In marine views, Mr. Hayes is the prin- | ¢he combined aids of linguistic interpretation and antiquarian researe) 


cipal contributor. 


From the former of these two sources we have probably obtained a 


On Saturday last, a collection of English pictures, the property of | much information as is possible respecting the nature and origin of 
a geutleman in the country, was disposed of by Messrs. Christie, at | the migrations by which Britain was successively peopled. The 
their rooms in King-street. Sir E. Landseer, as usual, obtained the | |aiter has gone on increasing in interest and importance for the lag 
highest price, his picture of the “ Deer in the Lake,” struggling with | hundred years, and the knowledge we have gained from it has led to 
two hounds, fetching 1000 guineas. A very fine work, by P. F.| many corrections of views formerly received. It is well that from 
Poole, R.A., “ Lear endeavouring to recal Cordelia to Life,” full of} time to time, as more and more remains of the ancient occupants of 
poetic feeling, and very inventive in arrangement of colour, realized | our soil are brought to light, some trustworthy authority should 
the low price of 260 guineas. Another work of Mr. Poole’s, from} sum wp the conelusions which have been arrived at, and should 


the Faerie Queene, “Sir Guyon led by the Palmer to the Bower of 


present in one view the total result both of past and present dis. 


Bliss,” was knocked down at 180 guineas. Other lots were, “ Bris- | eoveries. 


tol from Meton Hill,” W. Muller, 195 guineas; “The Dance,” W. 
E. Frost, A.R.A., 101 guineas; “The Cotter’s Sunday Morning,” 
J. Philip, R.A., 245 guineas; “ Warrior Poets contending in Song,” 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 180 guineas; “View of Edinburgh,” D. 


Our archeological knowledge, in its ideal perfection, ought notto 
be inferior in its way to that of the expert comparative anatomist and 
natural historian, who knows, on the one hand, what animals belonged 
to each geologic period, and, on the other, can reconstruct from a 


Roberts, R.A., 250 guineas ; “ Jerusalem,” by the same painter, 380 | single bone the framework of the mastodon or mammoth. As regards 


guineas; ‘ Two Horses, emblematic of Protection and Free Trade,” 
drawings in pastel, by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 260 guineas ; “ Wait- 
ing for the Ferry,” J. F. Lewis, A.R.A., 150 guineas. The total 
amount realized by this collection was upwards of 5000/. 


any historic epoch, we should be able to reproduce the life of the 
people who belonged to it—to call up a mental picture of their habj. 
tations, their implements, dress, customs, and the general aspect of 
their country. As regards any accidental discovery, or the inspection 


The French Gallery opens on Monday next, with a collection of | of any museum, we ought to be able to refer every object to its 


pictures by French and Flemish artists. 
Dry Port. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 12. 


Bankrupts,—Susan Catherine Harrison, Ipswich, Suffolk, innkeeper—John Brid- 
ger, Florence-terrace, New Cross-road, Deptford, grocer—Henry Clench, High- 
street, Newington-hutts, milliner—Jonathan Payne, Milton-street, Dorset-square, 
horse dealer—Edwin Ingram, Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer—William Ballinger, 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, nmltster—Jonathan Hainsworth, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
plumber—Thomas Fleming, Halifax, Yorkshire, manufacturer—Joseph Sutcliffe, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, upholsterer—Simon Jonas Rosenthal and Henry Simon 
Rosenthal, Liverpool, billiard-table proprietors—Alexander Bryce and James 
Shuttlewood Oswin, Manchester, merchants—Harry Rawson, Manchester, sta- 
tioner—James Richard Horner, Ashton-under-Lyne. Lancashire, corn merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Andrew Meldrum, jun., Huntly, draper—John Eskdale, 
Kelso, cattle salesman—Thomas Whyte, Dundee, grocer—John Weir, Falkirk, dra- 
per—David Gibson, Glasgow, cabinet maker—Sinclair Sutherland, Aberdour, Aber- 
deenshire, farmer—Robert Paul, Dumfries, writer—W illiam Cook, Stornoway, Ross- 
shire, shipbuilder—Thomas Mitchell Staig and Joseph Gordon Stuart, Kirkaldy, 
merchants, and Balgonie Mills, near Markinch, Fifeshire, spinners. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 15. 

Bankrupts.—David Phillipp and Moritz Vinesberg, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
hall-street, importers of foreign goods—William Millward, formerly of birmingham, 
Warwickshire, afterwards of Aston, near Birmingham, now of Kates-hill, Dudley, 
Worcestershire, grocer and provision dealer—John Thompson Green, Garratt Mills, 
Wandsworth, Surrey, manufacturer of materials for making paper—Edward Griffin, 
Basinghall-street, woollen warehouseman—William Ward, Boothby Pagnell, Lin- 
colnshire, farmer and cattle dealer—Edward Blood, Leicester, innkeeper—Henry 
Weatherhill, Kingston-upon-Hull, coach builder—Edward Lightfoot, Nantwich, 
Cheshire, confectioner— Thomas Bell, Bolton, Lancashire, machine and roller 
maker—Thomas Savage, Macclesfield, Cheshire, smallware dealer—Robert Cock- 
burn Steven, West Hartlepool, Durham, grocer and provision merchant. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 7th inst., at 10, Chester-square, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Hardinge, of a daugh- 


ter. 
On the 11th inst., at The Cliff, Ipswich, the wife of John Patteson Cosbold, of a 


son. 

On the 12th inst., at his residence, 7, Woburn-square, the wife of Hugh Macpher- 
son Cumming, Esq. (the only child of Mr, T. P. Cooke), of a son. ; 

On Tuesday, the 12th inst., at 16, Grafton-street, the Marchioness of Winchester, 
of a son, stillborn. 

On the Mth inst., at 23, Wilton-crescent, the Lady Katherine Valletort, of a 
daughter. 


proper date, to assign its use, and account for its occurrence in the 
place where it was found. But, though the best antiquarians and 
historians enjoy a degree of knowledge nearly approximating to this 
enviable condition, the general public has only a very vague notion 
of the times preceding the Saxon conquest of Britain. Most people 
are content with a shadowy mental diorama of their British ancestor; 
either in his blue skin, shivering in a wattled hut, or offering his 
children to a venerable and wily Druid before some gigantic mono- 
lith, or rushing furiously on the Roman spear, animated by the 
presence of a Caractacus or a Boadicea in their scythed chariots ; or 
helping to build one of those walls which have always proved so 
ineffectual for keeping Scotchmen at home; or writing a pitiful letter 
to his late masters to beg them to prevent the barbariahs from driving 
him into the sea. The Roman, except by some square camps, a great 
many straight roads, and a general habit of dropping his money in all 
sorts of places, is not a much more distinct figure ; and the Saxon, 
“in his habit as he lived” —though his language and his institutions 
have rooted themselves too deeply to be lost sight of—is a being 
whom no effort of historic imagination, without special study, is 
generally suflicient toconjure up. Objects of antiquity appeal witha 
similar vagueness to the mind which possesses no receptacle to which 
they may be referred, and however curious, only excite a passing 
interest when they call up no association and prove ng theory. 

That people, however, do not contentedly acquiesce in the meagre 
information furnished as to this “primeval period” by the regular 
histories, and that the numerous private collections and public 
museums which now exist have inspired some wish for clearer and 
more connected information, the acceptance of Mr. Wright’s former 
edition of this work suiliciently proves. The interesting discoveries 
at Wroxeter—which, as far as they have proceeded, Mr. Wright has 
worked into the text of this new edition—must often cause a wish 
to be acquainted with some book which will enable a visitor to un- 
derstand what he sees there. The one before us appears eminently 
calculated to meet such a want, and, in fact, to furnish all that can 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 2nd Jan., at Deyrah, N.W. Provinces, Bengal, William James Money, Esq., | 
eldest son of David Inglis Money, Esq.,to Emily, daughter of Brigadier-General 
Gray, Bengal Army. 

On the 24th Jan., at St. John’s Church, Calcutta, William, eldest son of the late 
Surgeon William Lewis McGregor, M.D., and grandson of the late General C. Rk. | 
Skardon, both of the Bengal Army, to Jane Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Col. G. Holmes, C.B., of the Bengal Arniy. 

On the 6th inst., at Brixton, William Mosse Robinson, Esq., of Croydon, to Ann 
pm of Birdhurst, Croydon, widow of Paul John Fearon, Esq., late of Hamp- 
8 


On the 12th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, James Franklin, Esq., H.M.’s 77th 
Regt., to Jessica Mary, third daughter of Mrs. Blyth, of 36, Nottingham-place, W., 
and the late James Blyth, Esq., of Upper Bedford-place. 

On the 12th inst., at St. John’s Church, Hurst, Frederick, second son of Wm. 
Greenwood, Esq., F.R.C.S., to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Robt. Whit- 
taker, Esq., of Hurst, in the county of Lancaster. 


DEATHS. 

On the Ist inst., at the Rectory, St. Breocl, Cornwall, the Rev. Joseph Benson, 
D.D., rector of that parish, and formerly incumbent of Hounslow, Middlesex, 

On the 5th inst., of disease of the heart, Sarah Elizabeth, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Leman Rede, Esq. 

On the 6th inst., at Sudbury, Derbyshire, the Hon. Mrs. Brooke Boothby, in the 
73rd year of her age. 

On the 7th inst, at Warneford-place, Wilts, Lady Harriet Elizabeth Wetherell 
Warneford, widow of the late Sir Charles Wetherell, Knight, aged 57. 

On Friday, the sth inst., at 1, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, Lionel Gisborne, 
Eaq., civil engineer, aged 37. 

On the Sth inst., at Oxendean, Dunse, Berwickshire, General Henry J. Riddell, 
ar ~ — — the 6th Regiment of Foot. 

nm the &t st., at Blac , Isle of White, Marian, wife of Sir Henry Meredyt 

Jervis White-Jervis, — sf oy 

On the 9th inst., at his residence, Cumberland-street, Hyde-park, General Sir Ar- 
chibald Maclaine, K.C.B., Colonel of the 52nd Light Infantry, in the 89th year of his 


On Sunday, the 10th inst., at Nice, Lady Kinloch, widow of Sir Alexander Kin- 
loch, of Gilmerton, Bart., aged 88. 

On the 11th inst., at 37, Brunswick-terrace, Brighton, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Lovell B. Lovel, K.C.B. and K.H., aged 75. 





be required for understanding any assemblage of English antiquities, 
or any excavation of british tumulus or Roman city. 

Of the sixteen chapters into which the book is divided, four are 
historical, and the rest descriptive. Mr. Wright begins by a clear 
account of the campaigns of Cesar, and brings together all the in- 
formation which is furnished by any of the ancient writers, regard- 
ing the population and condition of Britain when it first became 
known to the civilized world. British antiquities occupy another 
chapter, and this is especially interesting, from the proof it furnishes 
of the real origin and meaning of most of the pone ow and circles 
of stones occurring in so many places, and which were for a long 
time looked on as Druidical temples. It appears, however, that the 
greater number were the nuclei and borders of sepulchral mounds. 
Three stones, with one for a covering, were first placed together, to 
form a sort of chamber for the reception of the body, the earth was 
then heaped up over them, in whatever form seemed desirable, and, 
lastly, the circumference was banked up with stones of a smaller size 
than the centre ones. Denuded of its earthy envelope, the structure 
would of course present such an appearance as that of “ Long Meg 
and her Daughters,” near Penrith, and of many other similar circles 
in various parts of England; and the fact that in some instances 
they have been found with their original coverings, leaves no doubt 
of the general truth of this theory. But such gigantic monuments 
as those of Avebury and Stonehenge present a difficulty which no 
one has yet succeeded in solving, and Mr. Wright does not attempt 
any fresh explanation, We are surprised, however, to find that he 
does not refer, in any way, totthe article in the Quarterly Review of 





wim Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. By Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A. Hall and 
ue. 
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Jast April on the subject. We should have been glad to hear his | together wanting. The ‘death-bed’ of almost every one of our novels 


opinion on the theory there expounded with much learning and in- | is as mere a piece of stage effect as is the singing-death of a prima- 


nuity. 





We should also have been glad to know what resemblance | donna in an opera.” She notices that the joys of convalescence, that 
there is between the “celts,” or stone chisels, which undoubtedly | is to say, of a slow and anything but ‘oyful struggle, are a favourite 
belong either to British or Roman times, and those found near Ab- topic with novelists; so also are the loves of cousins, whereof comes 
beville, which have lately excited so much controversy. Mr. Wright | physical and mental degeneracy. _ “In novels, lives are saved by 
thinks that the celts found in England are of the Roman period, and | ‘ strong jelly !’ ” (what does strong jelly mean ?) “and by other things 
that the metal spear-heads often discovered along with the stone | equally absurd. The heroine always braves ‘contagion,’ and then 
ones, are probably of Roman manufacture also. As articles of value | dies of it with her whole family or charge. More shame for her if 
were frequently placed in tombs, the inference as to the poverty of| they do!” Here are five of the most common blunders out of mul- 
the Britons seems strong, but in 1833 a skeleton was discovered in a | titudes occurring in novels, and as such works now form so large a 
mound in Flintshire, with a gold corset, but without any indication proportion of the reading of women of all classes, and of men of some 
to show to what people he had belonged. A book of antiquities is | classes, Miss Nightingale may well complain that their authors “do 
hardly the place to look for a ghost story, but we are told, that before | much to spread and stereotype popular errors and ignorances,” and 
this mound was opened, a woman of the neighbourhood declared she | to “encourage serious and even fatal mistakes.” In the interest of 
had one night seen a spectre “ clothed in a coat of gold, which shone | their art itself, apart from other considerations, we have a right to 
like the sun,” moving over the spot; a circumstance evidently | demand of novelists that they shall take the trouble to observe be- 
worthy the attention of Dr. Reichenbach and Mrs. Crowe, as a/fore they pretend to deseribe ; that they shall not discourse about 
specimen of the persistency of the odylic force, after a lengthened colours, if they labour under colour blindness, and can see no differ- 
yeriod of time. ence in hue between the fruit of a cherry-tree and its leaves; that if 

After a chapter in which the history of Britain under the Roman | they have never visited a menagerie, not to say travelled in Africa, 
dominion is resumed and traced down to the time of Constantine, | Ceylon, or India, they shall abstain from the attempt to construct an 
Mr. Wright gives a complete description of Roman Britain, in the | elephant out of the depths of their inward consciousness ; and that 
form of an itinerary of the principal roads with notices of the stations | if the true nature of insanity be as little known to them as it is to 
and cities through which the traveller would pass. It is surprising | most lawyers, judges, and enlightened British jurymen, they shall 
to observe the high degree of civilization and wealth to which, judg-| have the decency to refrain from scribbling mischievous nonsense 
ing from the remains of many of these cities, the country must have | upon so awful a theme, and leave it to be treated in fiction by men 
reached under its Italian masters; nor is this state of things less a like Mr. Brenten, have made it the subject of their conscientious 
forcibly attested by the relics of the numerous villas which were | study. 
scattered over the country apparently as thickly as “seats” are now,| The pleasure we have derived from the perusal of Mr. Brenten’s 
and many of which must have covered as much ground as the largest | narratives is greatly enhanced by the hope they inspire, that they will 
rural mausions of the present day. Their tesselated pavements, their | be the means of popularizing sounder views than now prevail on the 
solid masonry, and their elaborate contrivances for warming and for | subject of mental disorders. We assume, of course, that the narra- 
the supply of baths, besides the multitude of both spacious and small | tives themselves will be popular, and we think we may do so with 
apartments, show that the occupation was much more than a mere| much confidence; for, regarded simply as stories, they are very 
military one, and that the conquerors had transplanted with them | skilfully composed and highly effective. Critics will acknowledge 
all their own luxuries and ways of life. We are curiously reminded | their literary merit, and they will awaken an unwonted interest in 
of the parallel we have suggested between archwxology and geology, by | the minds of the most blasé novel readers; it will be such a godsend 
one of Mr. Wright’s engravings. One of the most striking “ points” | for them to get hold of a book so delightfully agitating, so full of 
which occurs in geological research, is the existence of fossil foot- | fascinating horrors, and so remarkably unlike the common run of the 
prints left on the wet sand of the sea-shore by waterbirds or other | circulating library. There are seven tales in the collection, illus- 
animals, and which have been spared by the convulsion of nature | trating nearly as many different forms of insanity. The longest and 
which destroyed the creatures which madethem. At Wroxeter there | best of the seven occupies the whole of the first volume, and is, in 
have been found Roman tiles on which sheep, dogs, goats, and pigs | fact, a complete novel on a small scale, having a symmetrical plot, 
have handed down to posterity their autographs by walking over the | which is worked out in striking incidents and situations of no for- 
clay while soft, and the impressions of two hobnailed boots in the | tuitous kind, nor appearing to owe their existence to the arbitrar 
same material have come down to us in a Roman villa near Bishop’s contrivance of the author, but rather to have their shape leieoeenls 

Castle. It is also interesting to notice that the subjects of the | naturally and necessarily by the characters and mutual relations of 
desigus represented on the tesselated pavements are to a great extent | the several persons in the tale, sane and insane. 
what may be called national as well as general. There are of course} Its central subject involves, as the title Mad or not Mad? implies, 
mythological scenes similar to the paiutings at Pompeii; but many | a question of disputed insanity, and is peculiarly interesting, as illus- 
are devoted to the chase, to rustic affairs, and to the British dog, | trating a principle of the highest practical importance, but newly 
who seems to have been always held in high repute. recognized by psychologists, and not yet understood by the public, 

One of the most interesting chapters is that which treats of the | or accepted by our courts of law. The principle is, that there may 

Roman pottery and glass, manufactures which seem to have reached | be decided insanity where there is no well-marked disorder of the 

a high degree of perfection, and to have flourished in places where they | intellectual faculties. Until recently “it was believed, even by phy- 

have now died out. The domestic life of the Romano-Britannic popu- | sicians, that insanity is an affection of the intellectual, and not of t e 

lation is extensively illustrated in this respect, and Mr. Wright’s con- | emotional part of man’s nature ;” but this doctrine is exactly the 

clusions are corroborated by his quotations from classic authors, | reverse of the truth. In the periods during which the disease is 
which, though not from any very recondite sources, are always well | developing, the emotions are always perverted, while the reason re- 
and aptly introduced. The modes of sepulture furnish material} mains intact; and this fact was fully known to Shakspeare, as Dr. 
for another chapter, and the religion prevailing in the country before | Bucknill has demonstrated in his admirable commentary on the cases 
the introduction of Christianity is drawn out at considerable length, | of disordered mind, which the poet has portrayed with such might 
and with a fulness of detail not to be found so conveniently else-| power. “ Disorders of the intellectual faculties,” says Dr. Bucknil 
where. The character of the Roman population in its ethnolo-| ‘are secondary; they are often, indeed, to be recognized as the 
pal aspect is a more diflicult matter, Pat enough evidence is| morbid emotions transformed into perverted action of the reason; 
ug 











ht forward to show how mixed it had become owing to the | but in no cases are they primary and essential. How completely is 
practice of colonizing every conquered nation with soldiers from) this theory supported by the development of insanity, as it is por- 
some other part of the empire; a fact which, in its bearing on|trayed in Lear! Shakspeare, who painted from vast observation of 
religious worship, may veniille tend to explain some of those monu-| nature, as he saw it without and felt it within, places this great fact 
ments by which antiquaries are still perplexed. Roads, coinage, | broadly and unmistakably before us. It has, indeed, been long 
domestic life, food, and similar subjects are treated with equal ful-| ignored by the exponents of medical and legal science, at the cost of 
ness, and are very profusely and judiciously illustrated. The Anglo-| ever futile attempts to define insanity by its accidents and not by its 
Saxon period affords matter for three chapters, but of these we have | essence; and following this guidance, the literary critics of Shak- 
not left ourselves space to say anything. Altogether the book is the | speate have completely overlooked the early symptoms of Lear’s 
most interesting one of its class we have ever met with, and no one | insanity; and, according to the custom of the world, have postponed 
who purposes a visit to any place where antiquities are to be found, | its recognition until he is running about a frantic, raving madman.” 
should fail to make himself acquainted with it. It is agreeably | The same mistake is daily committed in real life. 
written, free from everything like pedantry, and well cared for in 
the smaller but important particulars of lists, tables, and indices. 





THE BENTLEY BALLADS.* 
THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE.* Ir is now-a-days a matter of rather rare occurrence for any writer of 
THERE were many reasons, according to Fuseli, why the English | ™4gazine—or review —articles to attain to any material degree of popu- 


should be bad judges of Italian poetry, but the weightiest of all was | larity or success, without becoming impressed with the conviction 
“de d—d ignorance of de language.” Writers and readers of fiction | that his contributions are worthy of more than a merely ephemeral 
very generally labour wader @ similar disadvantage with respect to | €xistence, and that he is simply doing his duty to himself and the 
most topics that are connected with the pathology of mind or| Public by reproducing them in a collective and more substantial form. 
body. Hardly do they know the mere A B € of the matter. “ In| The practice to which this impression gives rise, itself only of com- 

and,” says Miss Nightingale, speaking of some errors in| paratively recent origin, has, within the last two or three years, ex- 
novels, “sickness and death have met with the least faithful observa- | tended from the contributors to the proprietors of periodical publi- 
ion. The materials of course are there, but the careful study is al-| Cations. The latter gentlemen are, we presume, actuated by the con- 
. sideration that, even after their pages have been despoiled of those 




















* The Tragedy of Life: being Records of Remarkable Phases of Lunacy, kept by a 
Physician. By Jobu H. Brenten. In two volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, * The Bentley Ballads; containing the choice Ballads, Songs, and Poems, contri- 
Co. buted to “ Bentley's Miscellany.” Richard Bentley. 
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contributions which, either from their own magnitude or the celebrity 
of their authors, are able to stand alone, there remains a considerable 
mass of available matter, the work of a variety of writers who are 
individually of less note, but who derive a kind of collective import- 
ance from the common medium through which their productions 
have been given to the public. Whether this consideration will serve 
as an adequate justification for the wholesale reproduction of maga- 
zine articles, which is becoming one of the prominent literary features 
of the present day, is a point on which we confess we are not entirely 
free from doubt. We are by no means sure that the flowers are not 
more attractive when growing in the garden in which they were 
originally planted, than they are when made into a bouquet and 
placed upon the drawing-room table; especially if the gardener has 
included among them a few weeds, whose presence may, perhaps, be 
unobserved in the garden, while in the bouquet it can neither be 
tolerated nor overlooked. And there are, we think, special reasons 
why the republication of magazine-verses should be an experiment of 
a peculiarly hazardous nature. In the case of verse, the standard of 
periodical literature is, on the whole, decidedly lower than in that of 
prose; and many a batch of indifferent rhymes, which may pass 
muster when serving as a relief to a mass of more weighty matter, 
will be at once rejected when deprived of the advantage of its original 
position, and compelled to rely upon its intrinsic merit alone. In 
the feast which a magazine-editor provides for the public, the poetical 
articles may be regarded as representing the sweetmeats and light 
pastry ; and though such “ pretty tiny kickshaws” are pleasant and 
palatable enough in their proper time and place, there are but few 
people whose taste would not be offended and stomachs disordered by 
a meal of which they were the sole ingredients. 

Whether, however, these doubts of ours have any real foundation, 
or no, it is at least certain that Mr. Bentley is troubled by no such 
misgivings. The experiment which he tried about a couple of years 
ago, of republishing the principal poetical contributions which ap- 
peared in his Miscellany between the years 1837 and 1840, has 
proved so successful that he has been induced, in preparing a new 
edition of the work, to extend its range over the whole period be- 
tween 1837 and 1855. This reissue of the Bentley Ballads may be 
age ag therefore, as a new work rather than as a new edition. 

e do not think, however, that the great increase in the quantity of 
matter contained in the book, which necessarily results from this 
wide extension of its range, is attended by anything like a propor- 
tionate improvement in its quality. The title of the volume has 
certainly become a complete misnomer ; for we are not understating 
the number of pieces to which, by the utmost stretch of courtesy, the 
term “ Ballad” can possibly be applied, in estimating them at scarcely 
more than a tenth part of the total contents of the book. The bur- 
lesque figures with which the outside of the volume continues to be 
decorated are equally misplaced ; for a decided majority of the pieces 
contained in the present edition are not of a comic, but of a more or 
less serious and sentimental, nature. The fact is that Mr. Bentley’s 
chance of reproducing a really characteristic collection of the poet- 
ical contributions to his Miscellany was irremediably damaged by the 
publication of the “Ingoldsby Legends” in a separate form. Our 
estimate of the real value of these well-known and popular produc- 
tions is far from being a very high one. Their attractiveness depends 
mainly upon their being notable examples of that form of humour— 
not, in our opinion, a very exalted one—which consists in treating a 
grave subject in a facetious manner. But, whatever may be our esti- 
mate of their literary merit, there can be no doubt that they were the 
most thoroughly characteristic of the poetical contributions to Bext- 
ley’s Miscellany, nor that they were very extensively popular, 
especially among the younger class of readers. Nor must we forget 
that they were really wa good in their way. Mr. Barham possessed 
a peculiar faculty for the manufacture of those intricate and in- 
genious rhymes, for the introduction of which that class of composi- 
tions affords especial apy open The few legends of the same 
kind which are contained in the present edition of the Bentley Bal- 
lads, appear to us to be inferior in every respect ; and in none more 
decidedly than in the carelessness and imperfection of their rhymes. 
The only exception to this general censure is the legend of “ Kmma 
and Eginard,” in which we have met with one or two rhymes of con- 
siderable ingenuity. The following are, perhaps, the best :— 

“* Till you find your tone grow tragic. 
hal your Saleen toss 4; ime , 
Till you groan out ghastly adjec- 
tives, in whispers hoarse and low. 
“So shall you feel due sympathy 
For our reverend young beau, 
If, mazed in Cupid’s dim path, he 
Shall chance at last on woe.” 

Defective rhymes are, indeed, a common fault in most of the 
comic pieces in the volume. Sam, for instance, does not rhyme with 
man, tower with spire, nor epigram with crepidam; nor are Mega- 


interesting from the celebrity of its author, rather than from any 
intrinsic merit of its own. Thus we have some stanzas entitled 
“The Lass of Albany,” by Robert Burns; a fragment “To » 
Library,” by Southey ; and a satirical poem entitled “ A Game at St 
Stephen’s Chapel,” which bears the signature of George Canning 
The name of Dion Bourcicault, which is appended to a oe 
called “ Light,” is one which, at the present time, is very familiar to 
the public ear. We have long known this gentleman as a remarkably 
brilliant and skilful dramatist, and recent experience has shown him 
to be an actor of no common excellence ; and we think it likely that 
many of our readers will share the curiosity which we naturally felt 
to see what sort of figure he makes as a poet. His verses, which 
are in a singularly wild and irregular metre, are suggested by the 
passage in Genesis, “ And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Here is a sample of them: 


“ Syren myrtles woo the fickle 
May-breeze with a rustling kiss filch’d of 
The lagging wind ; while ev’ry twinkling leaf 
Whispers a lay of love-sick melody. 

The airy multitudes, distilling 

Sweetest music in their shrill tale of first 
Affection, swell out the gentle tumult 

Of this mellow choir, till beaming Nature 
Seems one song of universal adoration. 





“ ¢ Light was—and God saw that it was good.’ 


“ The Day went down, while Heaven blush’d at Evening’s 
Fickle flight. Night crept from the caves, keeping 
Far off the dreaded sun; and as it came 

With stealthy crawl, deserted Earth saw, 

And its latest zephyr moan’d a wailing cry. 
Twilight, the day’s last warm embrace, turned back 
From following the sun, and wept dew upon 

The drooping flowers there, with a mother’s slow 
And struggling gait, with face o’er her shoulder 
Bent, fixed a last fond gaze upon the mute-struck 
Loveliness of recumbent Nature.” 


Is this rhapsody sublime, or is it ridiculous? This is a question 
which we leave our readers to answer; only saying that we cannot 
resist a faint suspicion of, at least, the possibility of admitting the 
latter alternative. 

Hitherto, we have spoken mainly of what, to return to our 
original metaphor, must, we fear, be regarded as the weeds in Mr, 
Bentley’s Jouguet; of which, it must be acknowledged, there is 
a disproportionate, and, on the whole, scarcely justifiable number. 
The reader must not, however, imagine that it contains no flowers 
at all. The contributions of Dr. Maginn, Father Prout, and the 
genial and rollicking gentleman who signs himself “ The Irish 
Whiskey-Drinker,” are, for the most part, very good indeed, and are 
quite worthy of reproduction in a separate form. It is, in fact, the 
Irish element which, almost exclusively, gives life and spirit to Mr. 
Bentley’s volume. Of Dr. Maginn’s productions, which are most] 
of a more or less serious nature, the best is, we think, that entitl 
“The Mockings of the Soldiers,” which is decidedly superior, both 
in thought and expression, to the mass of miscellaneous sentiment 
in which it is embedded. In connexion with the name of the Irish 
Whiskey-Drinker, it is only necessary to mention the capital ode in 
praise of whiskey, beginning, “ Whiskey, drink divine!” which is, 
no doubt, thoroughly familiar to the majority of our readers. The 
most characteristic and spirited of Father Prout’s contributions are 
his translations into Latin of several well-known Irish comic songs; 
and it is to these that we wish specially to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion. In proceeding to render into Latin any verses of a comic or 
humorous nature, whose effect is at all dependent upon the peculiarity 
of their metrical form, it is, we are inclined to think, a waste of 
time and a misapplication of ingenuity to attempt to adapt them to 
one of the recognised classical metres of Latin poetry. Such a trans- 
lation, if it be thoroughly well done, may faithfully convey the mean- 
ing, but must lose something of the spirit, of the original. One such 
attempt has been made in the present volume by Mr. G. K. Gillespie, 
who has furnished a translation into elegiacs of the well-known song 
“Sally in our Alley,” which, though not devoid of ingenuity, is 
obtrusively unclassical, and is, on the whole, far from being an entirely 
satisfactory performance. Far preferable, in our opinion, is the system 
of translation pursued by Father Prout, who invariably adopts 4 
metre either identical with, or closely resembling, that of the original. 
In support of our judgment on this point, we will quote the first 
stanza of a Latin version—the metre of the original being preserved 
—of the melancholy story of the “ Unfortunate Miss Bailey,” with 
which it would be clearly hopeless for even the best possible transla- 
tion into any known classical metre to enter into competition for a 
moment ; 

“ Seduxit miles virginem, receptus in hibernis, 








therium and theory on, or reveal and veal, any better. It would be well 
if the authors of the last two examples would ponder over the old 
paradox, mA¢ov jyusov mavrés, the truth of which is nowhere more 
aptly illustrated than in the case of rhymes. As to the overwhelm- 


Que laqueo precipitem se transtulit Avernis ; 
Impransus ille restitit, sed acrits potabat, 
Et, conscius facinoris, per vina clamitabat 
* Miseram Bailiam, infortunatam Bailiam, 
Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque Bailiam.’” 





ing mass of serious and sentimental pieces, which constitute the bulk 
of the volume before us, we really cannot see any sufficient reason 
why the greater part of them should ever have been reprinted at all. | 
Such effusions as those of Mr. Kenealy, or Lady Georgiana Fullerton, | 
are not likely to attract more attention now than they did when they 
were originally published ; and the numerous contributions by Long- | 
fellow (whose initials, by the way, are H. W., not W. H.) are per-| 
fectly accessible to his admirers in any one of the numerous editions | 
of his collected works. Occasionally we meet with a piece which is 


We do not know who is the author, nor have we ever been able to 
meet with the remainder, of this admirable translation ; and we shi 

be very glad if any of our readers can enlighten us on either of these 
points. Many of the translations by Father Prout which are con- 
tained in the present volume, are exceedingly happy, and are quite 
worthy to be ranked with the best specimens of their kind. Take, 
for instance, the following extract from “The Lament of her Irish 
Lover to the Hardhearted Molly Carew,” the Latin version of which 
is addressed, “ Ad Mollissimam Puellam e Geticé Caruarum Familia :’ 
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111. . 1m. 
“ ! “Och hone! 
a ~~ lune By the man in the moon! 
Perpetud tu ne You teaze me all ways 
Me vexes impund?... That a woman can plaze; _ 
I nunc choro salta For you dance twice as high 
(Mac-ghius nam tecrim) With that thief Pat Maghee 
Planta magis alta As when you take share 
am sueveris mecam!... In a jig, dear, with me; 
Tibicinem quando Though the piper I bate, 


Cogo fustigando For fear the ould chate 
Ne fulsum det melos, Wouldn't play you your 
Anhelus.— Favourite tune. 


And when you're at Mass 
My devotion you crass, 
For ‘tis thinking of you 
I am, Molly Carew ; 

While you wear on purpose 
A bonnet so deep, 

‘That I can’t at your sweet 
Pretty face get 2 peep. 
Oh! lave off that bonnet, 
Or else I'll lave on it 

The loss of my wandering 


A te in sacello 
Vix mentem revello 
Heu! miseré scissam 
Te inter et Missam ; 
Tu latitas vero 
‘Tam stricto galero 
Ut cernere vultum 
Desiderem multium. 
Et dubites jam, nim 
(Ob anime damnum) 
Sit fas hune deberi 


Auferri ? Sowl! : 
Heu! heu! nisi tu Och hone, like an owl, 
Coram sis, Day is night, 


Cwxeus sim: eleleu !” Dear, to me without you!” 


The “ Ode in Praise of Whisky,” to which we have already alluded, 
is accompanied by a Latin translation, which, though it docs not bear 
Father Prout’s signature, is quite worthy of his pen. The following 
stanza is rendered with peculiar neatness : 

« Bright as Beauty’s eye “Clarior ocello 
When no sorrow veils it ; Veneris ridente ; 
Sweet as Beauty’s sigh Suavior suspirio, 
When Young Love inhales it; Cupidine presente ! 
Come thou, to my lip! Liceat beatis / 
Come, oh, rich in blisses ! Te labris applicare, 
Every drop I sip Imbrem et basiorum 
Seems a shower of kisses |” Guttatim delibare !” 

Besides these translations into Latin, Father Prout has also given 
us an admirable French version of Burns’ well-known song, “ For a’ 
that and a’ that,” which Béranger himself would not have been 
ashamed to own. As a sample of its quality, we subjoin a single 
stanza: 

“What! though t 

On homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, 
And a’ that ; 
Give fools their silks, 
And knaves their wine, 
A man’s a MAN for a’ that: 
For a’ that, for a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, 
And a’ that ; 
The honest man, 


* Quoigu’on dit faire 
Bien maigre chére 
Et vétir pauvre vétement ; 
Aux sots leur soie, 
Leur vin, leur joie ; 
Ca fait-il L’nomME? eh, nullement! 
Luxe et grandeur— 
Qu'importe ! 
Train et splendeur— 
Qu’importe ! 
Ceeurs vils et creux! 
Though e’er so poor, Un noble gueux 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.” Vaut toute la cohorte !” 

In connexion with this very clever jeu d’esprit a remark suggests 
itself, with which we will conclude our notice of Mr. Bentley’s vo- 
lume. It is to the effect that many educated Englishmen, who 
possess considerable familiarity with the French language, appear 

- systematically to ignore one most striking and obvious peculiarity in 

the poetical pronunciation of that tongue; viz., that the final e, 
which is mute in ordinary conversation, is, when followed by a con- 
sonant, invariably sounded as a distinct syllable in all metrical com- 
positions. We can scarcely imagine that the almost universal 
neglect of this rule arises from ignorance of its existence, for no one 
can read half a dozen consecutive lines of any French poet without 
being struck by the universality of its application; but it is certain 
that, from some cause or other, it very seldom receives any practical 
attention at the hands of an English writer. Father Prout is too 
good a French scholar to be guilty of any such blunder; but the 
same cannot be said of all the writers whose productions figure among 
the Bentley Ballads. A flagrant instance of the error of which we 
are speaking occurs in a contribution by Mr. Albert Smith, who was 
always an inveterate offender in this way; and there is another, not 
less glaring, in the satirical poem by Canning, to which we have 
deny alluded. The majority of educated Englishmen are far more 
accurately acquainted with the etymology of the French language 
than even the most cultivated Frenchmen, generally, are with that 
of our own; but, as regards a knowledge of pronunciation, we doubt 
wpe either of the two nations has any material advantage over 
the other. 





THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
Tue fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Helps’s Spanish Conquest 
exhibits the known characteristics of this popular author’s literary 
composition. The style is clear, simple, and agreeable ; the narrative 
easy and animated; the philosophy a kind of reflective common 
sense. As an historian, however (we form our judgment only from 
the volume before us), Mr. Helps does not evince ability of the 
highest order. He has no claim to be regarded as an acute or se 
found analytical investigator; he never makes us thrill with deep 
emotion, nor can we point to passages in his book which are remark- 
able for originality, or power, or suggestiveness, or beauty of thought 
or expression; he does not draw pictures, like Carlyle or Motley, 
which leave an indelible impression ; he does not inspire an intense 
ethico-political sentiment like Mr. Grote, and he has little of that 





* The Spanish Conquest to. America, and its Relation to the History of Slavery and to 
the Government of the Colonies. Wy Arthur Helps. The Fourth Volume. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 


passionate sympathy with an age which enables us to live in it, as it 
were, or with a character which makes us feel that the man whose 
mental lineaments he traces, is for a moment, the foremost man of 
all the world. Yet if his work has not the advantages which a history 
written by a more imaginative or more philosophical author would 
possess, it is exempted from the imperfections of hasty generalization, 
or exaggerated hero-worship, or antithetical composition. Mr. Helps 
relates with a quiet animation and in unaffected language the tale o 
the Spanish Conquest, neither excusing questionable deeds nor 
apologizing for atrocities, nor metamorphosing those “ remorseless 
missionaries,” the Spaniards, into divinely accredited apostles of 
glad tidings to the Gentiles of Peru. Indeed, he commences his 
fourth volume with a remark by no means complimentary to the 
Pizarros and Almagros: “ When the wild beasts of a forest have 
hunted down their prey, there comes the difficulty of tearing it into 
equal or rather satisfying shares, which mostly ends in renewed 
bloodshed.” Here, the key-note is struck truly, and we are prepared 
for the rough music of savage action which follows—the feud be- 
tween the Pizarros and Almag: 

Francisco Pizarro, the discoverer and conqueror of Peru, the 
natural son of Gonzalo Pizarro, is said by Gomara to have been born 
on the steps of a church, and in his earliest days to have been suckled 
by a sow—a statement which has a somewhat mythical air about it, 
and which we are by no means bound to believe. It is asserted, 
however, that he was employed by his father in tending pigs, a cir- 
cumstance in which the story of the primitive wet-nurse may have 
originated. Education, in the modern sense of the word, he had 
none. Atahualpa, whom he first robbed and afterwards murdered, 
regarded his conqueror with contempt when he found that he had 
acquired neither the art of reading, nor that of writing, accomplish- 
ments which the Inca both recognized and admired in the Spaniards. 
Pizarro’s associate and rival, Almagro, was of birth as equivocal, and 
of manners as uncultivated, as the marquis himself. Both were rude 
unlettered men, but both were prompt in action, experienced in the 
camp, patient, persevering, a rie ackco Be 5 Pizarro, in particular, 
though he could not read books, could govern men; and though he 
would have cut but a poor figure as Captain Pen, his bearing and 
faculty as Captain Sword were sufficiently conspicuous and empha- 
tic. Francisco, however, as a man of war, was at most but primus 
ixter pares in his family. All his brothers were “good soldiers and 
brave men. Fernando was a most skilful captain, Gonzalo was said 
to be the best lance that had come to the Indies, Juan showed his 
valour at the siege of Cusco, and Martin afterwards died fighting by 
his brother’s side.” 

On his return from Spain, Fernando Pizarro took the command at 
Cusco. Not long after his arrival, the Indians of Collao revolted. 
Manco Inca thereon requested permission to go out of the city to 
receive Villaoma (an ecclesiastical dignitary held in a kind of papal 
veneration by the Peruvians), who had just returned from an expe- 
dition, in which he had served as captain of the Indian forces. Mr. 
Helps hesitates to accept the construction which the Spanish his- 
torians put on the transaction that followed. He seems to think it 
more likely that the revolt which Villaoma counselled and the Inca 
consented to, was not the consequence of a deep-laid conspiracy but 
of bitter resentment at the real or supposed ill-treatment which the 
Indian chiefs had received during a long and arduous journey. How- 
ever this may be, the Inca revolted. A great assembly of the Caciques 
and principal persons of the district was held, in which appeals were 
made to the valour, the vindictiveness, and piety of the Sie. The 
city of Cusco was chosen as the last battle-ground of the Peruvian 
patriots. Mr. Helps gives us a graphic description of this ancient capital, 
with its streets, palaces, and houses, its twopurifying streams, its wards, 
called “ Place of the Great Snake,” the “ Ward of the Lion’s Tail,” 
&e., and its hill-built fortress. One peculiarity in it deserves to be re- 
marked. The empire had four divisions. On arriving in Cusco the men 
of the different tribes took up their position as nearly as possible in 
the same geographical order which each tribe held in its own country. 
Each tribe, moreover, was distinguished by a special head-dress; so 
that in traversing his city the Inca was enabled to review eve 
section of his dominions, and to recognize the inhabitants of eac 
district at a glance. Cusco was, in fact, a “ microcosm of the whole 
empire.” To return. Notwithstanding the patriotic efforts and 
fanatical heroism of the Peruvians, the Spaniards succeeded in 
making good their entrance. The high priest fled; the Inca, whose 
position was distant three leagues from the city, though not inactive, 
was not among the immediate defenders of Cusco; the chief who 
last encouraged his countrymen by his example, and who was one of 
those who had drunk out of the golden vases in sign of their deter- 
mination to destroy their oppressors, hurled himself from the height 
down upon his invaders. Whe besieged, above fifteen hundred, were 
put to the sword by the ruthless Fernando Pizarro and his men. It 
was on this occasion, while attacking the fortress of Cusco, that his 
brother Juan received his death-wound. 

Almagro and his little army were on the march to Chili when the 
revolt of the Indians was made known to him. Mr. Helps thinks 
that his knowledge of this occurrence was not the real cause of his 
return. Almagro had been appointed governor of New Toiedo, before 
he commenced this last expedition, but the despatches from Spain 
conferring the appointment only reached him after the journey had 
begun. Tired of the hardships of the desert, freezing in the snowy 
passes, sighing for the palatial splendours and luxuries of Cusco, and 
probably believing that the city of Cusco really fell within the limits 
ot Toledo, Almagro returned, it may be treacherously and unwisely, 
but not, says Mr. Helps, unnaturally. There were various war it ap- 
pears, of reckoning the two hundred and seventy-five leagues which had 
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been assigned to Pizarro. The question of geographical demarcation | negro slaves were offered for sale in the year 1557.” In the follow; 
thus became a dubious one. Negotiations, arbitrations, and battles fol-| year Philip II. granted a monopoly for the importation of twen 
lowed. In the action of Salinas (April 6, 1538), Almagrowas defeated. | three thousand negroes into the Indies. From that time the trai, 
Treated at first with forbearance and generosity, he endeavoured to | was unceasingly continued. The number of negroes imported jn 

in over Pizarro’s captains. An armed movement now took bg America, from the year 1517, when the trade was first permitted } 
which had for its object the liberation of Almagro. Fernando Pi- | Charles V., to 1807, the year in which the British Parliament pa 
zarro then summoned a council. This council passed sentence of | the act abolishing the slave trade, cannot, according to Mr. Hel ’’ 
death on the mariscal. In order to avoid a tumult he was strangled | computation, be estimated at less than five or six millions, The 
in prison. Almagro was a splendid soldier, but not, perhaps, a great | negroes were found to be stronger than the Indians, and care Was 
commander. He was profusely generous, and had “the art of at-| taken that the villages of the more docile people should not be 
taching men to him who were far greater than himself in most things.” | molested by the intractable and dangerous black race. One 
So far as we understand the transaction, the responsibility of this | man, Father Claver, a Jesuit, devoted himself to the mitigation of 
feud with Pizarro, must rest with his ambitious, unaccommodating, | the sufferings of the negroes for forty years. He never protested, 
and by no means strictly honourable, rival. In the sequel of his | however, against the horrors of the traffic, and the treatment of the 
narrative, Mr. Helps relates the conspiracy of the “men of Chili,” | negroes during “ the middle passage has remained one of the greatest 
the untiring enemies of Francisco Pizarro. Led by a resolute and | scandals on the earth from that day down to this day.” It should be 
clever soldier, Juan de Rada, who had been employed in the maris-| noted here, that during the reign of Charles ILL, and under the 
cal’s household, and who was the guardian of the young Almagro, this | admirable administration of Count Florida Blanca, the negroes were 
faction determined to murder the marquis. Throwing off his purple | humanely governed, “being taught to read and write, having the 
robe, Francisco, when attacked, put on a cuirass, and seized a spear. | privilege of purchasing their freedom, and also the power of getting 
He maintained his character for heroic courage to the last, but} themselves transferred to another master if their own had been 
brought to the ground with a wound in the throat, and struck on | guilty of cruelty to them.” In the study of the kind and considerate 
his prostrate face by some base fellow with a jug, “the stern con- | legislation of the Spaniards in the Indies, Mr. Helps thinks it possible 
ueror of a powerful nation” passed away from a world where he had | that at least a partial remedy may be found for the great evil occa. 
one and where he had endured so much. sioned by “the introduction of a subject race from another continent 
The next division of Mr. Helps’s narrative touches on the New | whose enforced presence has since proved a dire obstacle to the 
Laws, describes the severe proceeding of the Viceroy Nufiez Vela | maintenance of concord and to the growth of civilization.” To Spain 
who was sent to Peru to enforce those laws, relates the disastrous | he awards the very highest praise for the provident humanity which 
consequences of his violence, the rebellion of the colonists, the | after the conquest distinguished the spread of her sway in the Indies - 
murder of the factor De Carvassal by the viceroy or his servants, and | for a legislation, in short, which displayed in their noblest forms the 
his own defeat and death. Gonzalo Pizarro, appointed Governor of | peculiar characteristics of the Spanish race—piety, loyalty, and 











Peru by the auditors, after his victory over Vela, remained without 
arival in Peru. The licentiate De la Gasca, sent from Spain com- 
missioned to pacify that country, on his arrival endeavoured to per- 
suade Gonzalo to return to his allegiance to his sovereign. Pizarro, 
however, resolved to carry his rebellion to the utmost limits, and to 
make himself king. Preparations for war were commenced, and in 
the battle of Sacsabuana Gonzalo was defeated. His defeat was 
followed by his condemnation and execution, and thus was effected 


chivalry. 

In different chapters of this volume, Mr. Helps gives us a sketch 
of the missions of Paraguay, and does ample justice to the Jesuit 
rule and discipline, not forgetting, however, to point out that a 
minute and despotic supervision is fatal to the development of cha- 
racter and the assertion of spontaneous action ; he also gives an ade- 


— account of Las Casas and his writings, sayings, and doings, 


sketches the progress and extent of Spanish discovery, and describes 


the reconquest of Peru by the President Gasca. Henceforth, says | the strange mythology of the Muyscas. Among other singular 
Mr. Helps, we may consider the royal authority as firmly established | beliefs which this people entertained, was included a belief in their 


throughout the Spanish possessions in America; and it will only re- 
main to trace the progress of those humane and benevolent laws 
which emanated from time to time from the home government, 
rendering the sway of the Spanish monarchs over the conquered na- 
tions as remarkable for mildness as any, perhaps, that has ever been 
recorded in the pages of history. 

The strictly historical portion of Mr. Helps’s new volume is_fol- 
lowed by two books on the efforts and achievements of the Pro- 
tectors of the Indians, the most eminent of whom was Las Casas, and 
a general survey of Spanish Colonisation in America. In a previous 
part of this notice we have mentioned the New Laws, the attempted 
enforcement of which by Nufiez Vela spread dismay among the 
colonists, and gave occasion to the rebellion of Gonzalo, as well as | 
two subsequent minor rebellions. These new laws were made in the 
interests of the Indians, the clients of Las Casas, but for whose un- 
tiring energy and singular influence they would never have been enacted. 
“Too much praise can hardly be awarded,” says our historian, “to the 
humane intentions of those who promoted and framed this great 
code.” Unfortunately, however, an equal degree of censure must be 
dealt out to the untempered legislation which it manifests. Its prin- 
cipal clauses affected the rights and interests of all the conquerors 
in the New World; it confiscated the property of respectable clerical 
and civic functionaries, whose crime was that they had been ap- 
pointed, from their known probity, to the discharge of certain 
onerous official duties; and it deprived of their excomiendas or per- 


own shadows which they considered to be gods. When the Spaniards 
explained to them the nature of a shadow, and pointed out to them 
that stones and trees had shadows, they replied that the shadows of 
the stones were the gods of the stones. 

We congratulate Mr. Helps on the completion of his version of 
the marvellous records of Spanish Discovery, Conquest, and Coloniza- 
tion. In the new and concluding portion of his work he has pro- 
duced a volume which, partly narrative and partly expository, cannot 
fail to please, to interest, and instruct. 





PALMER’S EGYPTIAN CHRONICLES.* 


THE main object of Mr. Palmer’s work is to reconcile Sacred and 
Egyptian chronology. Acknowledging, and availing himself of the 
labours of his predecessors, of Lepsius, Bunsen, Brugsel, Mariette, 
and others, he constructs his own theories and elaborates his own 
historical time-table. Mr. Palmer’s scholarship and erudition are en- 
titled to all respect. His position as an Egyptologist, however, is not 
authoritative, and he scarcely seems to be possessed of that grave 
judicial faculty and philosophical spirit of cross-examination which 
are the pre-requisites of all inquiry. That he writes as the advocate 
of a foregone conclusion is inevitable : there are probably few persons 
to whom this imputation does not apply in some degree, for to divest 
the mind of ad! prepossession would be a task almost as difficult as 
that of “jumping off one’s own shadow.” In ap controverted 
] 





sonal-service grants, all who were inculpated in the factious pro- 
ceedings of Pizarro and Almagro, when there was, perhaps, not one | 
“person of note in Peru who had not been concerned in those de- | 
plorable transactions.” Such was the resistance directed against the 
“New Laws,” that Charles the Fifth was obliged to abrogate them. 
Mr. Helps gives us some account of the laws affecting excomiendas 
and personal services, observing that this legislation marks the long- 
continued contest that existed between the conquerors and the pro- | 
tectors of Indians. The growing depopulation of the Indies was an | 
effect of the Spanish conquest. heneotie to Las Casas, twelve or | 


questions, each of the opposing i usually considers himself 
impartial, and his opponent prejudiced. But however valid the plea 
which this consideration suggests for rejecting the theory of an an- 


| tagonist, it is practically unavailing and unavailable, since the charge 


would always be met by the retort. It would be useless, therefore, 
to object to Mr. Palmer’s chronological prepossessions. But when 
we find him regarding the alleged testimony of an angel and of a 
dream to the character of the Russian patriarch Nicon, as possibly 
sufficient evidence of the point in dispute, we are justified in asking 
whether his journey to Rome, or else his preparations for that jour- 


fifteen millions of the natives had been destroyed by the Spaniards | 2¢Y, 0", as a third alternative, his mental idiosyncrasies, may not dis 
in the first forty years after the discovery of America ; and extending | (valify him for the successful execution of his chronological enter- 


the forty to sixty years, and including the ravages of disease, Mr. nee That he has written an ingenious and learned book, is— 
| 


Helps is of opinion that the lower of the two numbers assigned b 


1owever this question be answered—undeniable. His decided oppo- 


Las Casas may be reasonably accepted as very near the truth. The | sition to the theories of Bunsen may perhaps be the means of elicit- 


wars of the Spaniards among themselves proved highly destructive of | 
Indian life. When the feuds between the Almagros and Pizarros | 


ing facts which will overthrow the speculative structure of that 


audacious historical architect ; and his various denials and affirmations 


were at their height, the Council of the Indies received a letter, | may possibly aid in simplifying and abridging the difficulties of the 
stating, that in consequence of the seizure by the Spaniards of the intricate and perplexing problem of Egyptian Chronology. 


rovisions and cattle at Cusco and within an area of more than fifty 
eagues round it, upwards of eighty thousand Indians had died of 
hunger. Burns might well exclaim, “ Man’s inhumanity to man | 
makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Another chapter in Mr. Helps’s new volume treats of the laws | 
regulating negro slavery, and preventing the slavery of the Indians. | 
One of the results of the indulgent legislation of which the latter 
race was the subject, was the contraction of the labour-market in 
the Spanish Indies. An increased demand for negro-labour naturally | 
ensued, “and accordingly licenses for importing seventeen thousand | 


‘ 


To exhibit Mr. Palmer’s mode of reconciliation, to compare to- 


gether the schemes of Manetho and Eratosthenes, to review the 
statements of Ptolemy of Mendes, Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Pam- 
phili, Arrianus, Panodorus, and numerous other authors, is neither 
desirable nor practicable here ; nor would it become any one, not @ 
careful student of Egyptian antiquities, to criticize in detail the 
method of reconciling seemingly contradictory chronologies proposed 





* Egyptian Chronicles. With a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian Chronology, and 
an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. By William Palmer, M.A., 
and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. In two volumes: Published by Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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by Mr. William Palmer. Some characteristic features in his system, 
vi 


ich will be readily understood and appreciated, are all that we can 
undertake to describe. But we must first explain how Mr. Palmer 


was led to employ his time and talents in the attempted reconstruc- 
tion of Egyptian chronology. : 

In the autumn of 1853, having been advised to winter in some 
southern clime, the author went to Egypt in preference to any other 
country, and to Cairo in preference to any other part of Egypt, not 
meaning to study antiquities, and not intending to make the usual 
yovage up the Nile, but desiring to hunt out a Greek MS. of the seven- 
teenth century, containing an account of the deposition of the Russian 
triarch Nicon, the possible saint with possible testimonials from 
an angel and a dream. Early in the following year an American 
stranger introduced himself to our author, inviting him to join him 
in his passage up the Nile. Prior to embarkation, one of the party 
purchased in a shop a thin quarto volume by an American of the 
name of Gliddon. “ While reading one day on board the boat in Mr. 
Gliddon’s book, the text of the Old Chronicle, in which it is pre- 
tended that a series of xxv. Solhic cycles had been completed at the 
end of the last native dynasty, when the Persian Ochus reconquered 
Egypt, and considering the different items of which the sum of (1461 
495=) 36,525 years was made out, the author’s attention was 
drawn to one clause in which it is said that ‘here 443 years of the 
Solhic cycle in xv. generations was entered or registered,’ the place 
being just above fifteea historical dynasties of kings, and just below 
fifteen other earlier mythological dynasties of gods and demigods.” 
The question now occurred to Mr. Palmer to what Solhic cycle are 


these 443 years, or xv. generations, placed in the middle space, to be | 


referred? This question, if we rightly apprehend him, he did not 
think it necessary to answer. He nonsuited it, for again it oecurred 
to him that “in truth the whole fancy on which the document was 
based was mere nonsense, and that there was no real ‘Solhie eyele’ 
in the series from beginning to end; for a Solhic cycle is not merely 
a space of 1461 Egyptian years, but it is that particular space, and 
that only, which begins from the conjunction of the movable new 
year, or Thoth I., with the heliacal rising of Sirius.” : 

We come now to what Mr. Palmer considers his grand discovery— 
the enchanted key which opens the intricate wards of Egyptian ciiro- 
nology. The Solhic cycle,, he argues, to which the Chronicle points, 
really began July 20, B.C. 1322, and ended July 20, A.D. 139, 
Now, counting back from the last-mentioned date, we shall find that 
the 443 years, commenced B.C, 305, for 3044 138$=—443. But in 
B.C. 305, Ptolemy Lagi first assumed a crown. Hitherto the Chro- 
nicle seemed only to signify “that the world had run itself out with 
the last native dynasty, an idea which might be appropriate as a 
fanciful lamentation for Egyptian patriotism, but which had no pro- 
priety as addressed to Greeks.” But now, on the hypothesis of the 
construction of a fanciful cyclical epoch, it became clear to Mr. 
Palmer that by throwing up the last 443 years of the cycle which 
were stil] to run (omitting to notice certain other intervenient years 
between Nectanebo and the Lagide, which in some form or other were 
thrown up too), the effect was to draw down as it were the — 
of Ochus, and make it of one point with the commencement of the 
Macedonian dynasty. “ And the whole sense was this: not only that 
the old world came to an end with Nectanebo, but also, as a corollary, 
that a new world, with all its hopes and promises, was commencing 
at the date of the Chronicle with the Lagidx.” 

Such is Mr. Palmer’s cardinal discovery. The explanation is very 
ingenious, but we know too well the fatal adaptability of numerical 
correspondences to accept it as conclusive. The author next pro- 
ceeds to an analysis and reconstruction of the Old Chronicle, which, 
when properly understood, will be found to “serve as a key to all 
the other Egyptian schemes, whether earlier or later.” Of these 
schemes, six are examined and explained in this work: the Hieratic, 
that of the Old Chronicle, that of Diogenes Laertius, and those of 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Ptolemy of Mendes. 

In determining the Sacred chronology, Mr. Palmer elects to take 
as his basis the longer, or Greck, not the shorter, or Hebrew reckon- 
ing of Josephus. It is well known that the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew text vary in their chronological statements; and it is not 
easy to understand why the Greek version should be preferred to the 
Hebrew original of the Old Testament. In fact, reasons may be 
given for advocating the claims of the Hebrew in opposition to those 
of the Septuagint. It has been remarked by Mr. henrick that the 
Septuagint regularly adds one hundred years to the age of the father 
at the time of the eldest son’s birth, and deducts it from the length 
of his life after that event, the object, as he affirms, being to gain 
time in the chronology ; and this being attained by lengthening each 

neration by a hundred years, the generation being the age of the 
ather at the birth of his eldest son. Again Mr. Kenrick, referring 
to Mr. Sharpe’s History of Lyypt, intimates that the Septuagint 
chronology bears the impress of a fanciful revision; the sums by 
which it has lengthened the Hebrew, when taken together, amount- 
img to 1460 years, the precise length (or if Mr. Palmer be more 
correct in estimating it at 146] years), nearly the length of a Solhic 
period. Thus the Septuagint text seems hardly entitled to the pre- 
ference which our author accords it. 

We do not propose to accompany him through all his arithmetical 
manipulations. It is sufficient to say that the final result at which 
he arrives is the establishment of a time-table for the world’s history, 
considerably more extended than that usually received, though not of 
the colossal proportions of Baron Bunsen’s. According to this new 
correction, Creation took place 5361 years before Christ ; the entire 
age of the world, therefore, does not much exceed 7220 years. This, 
Mr. Palmer considers, is the period which sacred history requires, 





and with which the Egyptian registration of time can be made to 
correspond. 

According to our author’s showing, Egypt’s place in history is 
still important, though her records do not go back so far as the 
Chevalier Bunsen supposed. Her chronicles, her contemporary 
monuments and inscriptions, transport us to a period above 2000 
years before Christ; lists of names manifestly historical, and some 
well-marked facts augment this period by 200 years, nay, carry us 
above the epoch of Menes to within a few months of the Creation 
itself. Inthe cultus of Egypt Mr. Palmer sees a blasphemous parody 
of the Christian religion, especially of the Roman Catholic form of 
that religion. A ‘single extract will serve to exhibit the singular 
nature of his speculations, as well as enable the reader to judge of 
his literary abilities. After observing that in a number of points the 
religious developments of the old Egyptians seem to go beyond those 
of the Hebrews, and to be anticipations of what was only after many 
ages to be manifested in the Christian Church, he proceeds : 

‘In their theology they named first, three deities, which answer, in some 
sense, to the three Divine Persons in the doctrine of the Trinity, an unoriginated 
father (Phthah), a son of that father (Ra), of whom the visible sun was the 
symbol, and a divine spirit (Cneph), Then, with a certain correspondence to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, there was a deified humanity from which alB 
mankind was derived, which was slain by its enemy, and in which all the seat- 
tered members were to be collected together and renewed through a son—a sop 
of the woman—who was no other than the criginal humanity itself, and in whom 
it was to triumph eventually over its adversary. The mysteries of the death 
and passion (74 mdm) of Osiris, and the lamentation of Isis, were celebrated 
annually in Egypt, with images, ritual ceremonies, readings and singings, lights, 
processions, and a representative embalming and burial, much as the ceremonies 
of Holy Week are now celebrated by Christians. Isis, the deified woman, the 
“ great mother,” and the * queen of heaven,” answered to her who obtains similar 
titles and worship in the Christian church, Then there were a muititude of lesser 
deities—deitied ancestors—to whom worship was paid, anticipating the saints 
and other spirits and powers which may be compared to the angels. All these 
had their peculiar names and associations, and their supposed spheres of influence 
and patronage They had their images, too, like the images and sacred pictures 
of the Christians, Nor did the parallel stop here: but a special influence or in- 
habitation of the image, and special preferences of particular images were re- 
cognised, like what is heard of miraculous images and pictures now.” 





TYLOR’S TRAVELS IN CUBA AND MEXICO.* 

Ir does not always rain in Ireland, nor is there always civil war in 
Mexico. Mr. Tylor and his companion Mr. Christy had actually the 
good fortune to complete a four months’ tour in the republic, in 
the spring and summer of 1856, and to find the whole land at peace 
except the city of Puebla, where the farce of a siege was played out 
between their arrival and their departure. During the previous ten 
years, a new revolution had happened once in every eight months on 
am average ; and subsequently there has been nothing but civil war 
in its worst form. ‘The visit of the two Englishmen was, therefore, 
singularly well timed, and they appear to have made very good use 
of the opportunities they enjoyed. They made long excursions be- 
tween the seaboard and the capital, and northward and southwestward 
of the latter, exploring remarkable places and ruins, botanizing by 
the way, gathering a large stock of antiquities, and examining the 
physical characteristics of the country, and the habits and condition 
of its inhabitants, with a close and enlightened scrutiny. The 
volume compiled by one of them, from the memorandum-books and 
letters of both, is greatly superior to the general run of books of 
travel. It is full of matter, but never tedious, is perfectly free from 
all kinds of literary affectations and trickeries, and is written with an 
easy vivacity and freshness of manner that give it much of the charm 
one finds in the conversation of a lively and full-minded companion. 

Before he takes us with him to Vera Cruz, Mr. Tylor gives us a 
glimpse of Cuba, and the adjacent Isle of Pines, once the favourite 
resort of the pirates of the Spanish main. It is now a place where 
the Cubans most delight to rusticate and bathe, and it serves as a 
place of settlement for those free black inhabitants of Florida who 
chose to leave that country when it was given up to the United 
States. Our travellers paid a regular round of visits to these settlers, 
were delighted with their pleasant simple ways, and very much 
doubted whether any social condition could be better than theirs for 
the black inhabitants of the West Indies. “They are not a hard- 
working people, it is true; but hard work in the climate of the 
tropics is unnatural, and can cnly be brought about by unnaturab 
means. That they are not sunk in utter laziness one can see by their 
neat cottages and trim gardens. Their state does not correspond 
with the idea of prosperity of the political economist, who would 
have them work hard to produce sugar, rum, and tobacco, that they 
might earn money to spend in crockery and Manchester goods; but 
it is suited to the race and to the climate. If we measure prosperity 
by the enjoyment of life, their condition is an enviable one.” In 
one of the houses of the Floridan colony, Mr. Tylor found a white 
man, a Spaniard, who was married to a black woman—a fact which 
naturally surprised him after his experience of the United States. 
Such marriages, he says, are not uncommon in Cuba; and the climate 
of the island is not unfavourable for the mixed negro and European 
race, while to the pure whites it is deadly, and it is only by continual 
supplies of emigrants from Europe that they are preserved from ex- 
tinction. In all our West India islands except Bermuda, as Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has shown, the white planters are fast receding 
before the coloured races, and will ultimately be supplanted by them 
altogether, and the same thing will happen in Cuba, if ever slavery 
be abolished there ; but that event is at this moment more remote in 
prospect than ever. 

In the Isle of Pines our travellers became acquainted with a 
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middle-aged ecelesiastic, with a pleasant face and an unfailing supply | up a brisk demand for relies of Aztec civilization which then began 
of good-humoured fun; yet his life was one of incessant labour as | to be considered a reality. Picture writings were sought after but 
superintendent of several charitable institutions. He was a universal | none could be found. At last a few were produced and sold at hi h 
favourite, and possessed in an extraordinary degree the gift of winning | prices to foreigners as copies, and the disappearance of the origi 





the confidence of all who approached him. ‘Though a Spaniard, he | was accounted for by Archbishop Zumarraga—the inventor of the 
had ‘been brought up in the Lazarist College in Paria, the training | miracle of the Virgin of Guadalupe—by alleging that he had burned 
school of the French missionaries in China. Now says Mr. Tylor— | them. If these pictures were not monkish forgeries, then may the 
“ I should not have said so much of our friend the Padre, were it not that I| Book of Mormon be genuine. Joe Smith had a revelation which led 
think there isa moral to be got out ofhim. I believe he may be taken as a type, | to the discovery of the golden plates of the original book, and after 
not indeed of Roman Catholic missionaries in general, but of a certain class | these had been copied they disappeared, and were never see b 
among them, who are of considerable importance in the missionary world, though one aun tt Seale . n by 
there are not many of them. Taking the Padre as a sample of his class, as I | * ny cys - 
think we may—judging from the accounts of them we meet with in books, it is 
curions to notice how the point in which their system is strongest is just that in PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
which the Protestant system is weakest, that is, in social training and deport- : : z , 
ment. What a number of men go to India with the best intentions, and set to Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the Fine and Orna. 
work at once, flinging their doctrines at the natives before they have learned in | mental Arts. By William B. Scott, Head Master, Government School 
the least to understand what the said natives’ minds are like or how they work, | of Art, Neweastle-on-Tyne. Longman and Co.—There is much more 
dropping at once upon their pet prejudices, mortally offending them as a pre- in this little book than its modest title portends, for the entire story 
liminary step towards arguing with them, and in short stroking the cat of society | of its subject since the commencement of our era is presented in its 
backwards in the most conscientious manner. By the time they have accom- | three hundred and fifty pages, concisely indeed, but neither dryly nor 
plished this satisfactory result, a man like our Cuban Padre, though he may have superficially. We believe it is the only work of its kind that has yet 





argued but little and preached even less, would have a hundred natives bound to been attempted in any language, and the manner of its execution is 


him by strong personal attachment, and ready to accept anything from him in 
the way of teaching.” 


The two travellers arrived in the city of Mexico at the beginning 


of the Holy Week. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were only 
distinguished by the crowding of the churches with men and women 
waiting their turn at the confessional, but the fun began on Thurs- 
day after mass. All carriages disappeared from the streets, the 


church bells were silent, and a wonderful wooden machine like a 


water-wheel, which had been put up the day before, and had greatly 
puzzled the English strangers, was set to work. This was /a matraca, 
the rattle, which struck the hours, and occasionally went off into 
furious fits of clattering, without apparent reason, for ten minutes at 
atime. Besides this, everybody in the streets, old and young, rich 
and poor, was walking about with a hand implement of the same kind 
and working it like mad. These rattles stand for Judas’s bones, and 
all good Catholics express in this odd way their desire to break them ; 
and this is but a preliminary measure, for Judas himself, in paste- 
board, is carried about and insulted until Saturday morning, blown up 
with a packet of powder on his inside and a slow match, and finally 
finished. off in a bonfire, just as was done to an effigy of Mr. Lincoln 
the other day in New Orleans. The first sight of these pasteboard 
Judases convinced our countrymen that they “had unexpectedly 
come upon the old custom, of which our proeessions and burnings of 
Guy Fawkes in England are merely an aidin. After giving up 
the old custom as a Popish rite, what a bright idea to revive it in 
this new shape, and to give the boys something to carry about, bang, 
blow up, and make a final bonfire of, and all in the Protestant 
interest.” 

What was the true condition of the Mexican people when they 
fell under the Spanish yoke ? Three American authors, the late Mr. 
Albert Gallatin, General Cass, and Mr. R. A. Wilson, have main- 
tained that the accounts of the empire, capital, and people of 
Montezuma, given by Cortez and the Spanish historians, were not 
merely exaggerations, but fabrications. According to these writers 
the pretended empire was only a confederation of Indian tribes a 
little less erratic and savage than the hordes beyond them to the north, 
and the floating gardens and magnificent buildings of the Aztec 
capital never existed. They allege that. Mexico has no buildings or 
fragments of buildings anterior to the conquest, and that there are 
none throughout the entire continent north and south except those 
which Mr. Wilson claims as Phoenician. Two centuries after the con- 
quest, and perhaps a small part of this period, were found sufficient to 
sweep away all vestiges of the Aztec edifices; but had these been 
even wooden structures of a size at all corresponding to the magni- 
ficent accounts given of them by the conquerors, a much longer time 
would have been necessary in any country to cause their entire dis- 


appearance. These are the opinions of able men, well versed in b 


American ethnology, and of whom one at least has laboriously 
studied the Aztec question on the spot. Mr. Tylor’s views are 
totally opposed to theirs. When he and his companion left Eng- 
land, they both believed that the historians of the conquest had 
exaggerated the numbers of the population and the size of the cities ; 
“but,” he says, “our examination of Mexican remains soon induced 
us to withdraw this accusation, and even made us inclined to blame 
the chroniclers for having had no eyes for the wonderful things that 
surrounded them.” ‘This is putting the case rather strongly, and 
Mr. Tylor seems to feel that some abatement is necessary, for he 
adds: “I do not mean by this that we felt inclined to swallow the 
monstrous exaggerations of Solis and Gomara and other Spanish 
chroniclers, who seemed to think that it was as easy to say thousand | 
as a hundred, and that it sounded much better. But when this | 
class of writers are set aside, and the more valuable authorities | 
severely criticized, it does not seem to us that the history thus ex-| 
tracted from these sources is much less reliable than European | 
history of the same period. ‘There is perhaps no better way of ex- 
pressing this opinion than to say that what we saw of Mexico tended 
generally to confirm Prescott’s ‘History of the Conquest,’ and but | 
seldom to make his statements appear to us improbable.” We confess | 
that we are more sceptical as to their general authenticity, and that 
although Mr. ‘lylor’s descriptions of what he actually saw are always 
interesting, we do not always acquiesce in his inferences or his as- 
sumptions. He believes, for instance, in the authenticity of Aztec 
pictures, which were manufactured in the second generation after the 
conquest, were announced then as copies of unseen originals, and were 
certainly forgeries. At the period we have mentioned there sprang | 





masterly both in a literary and an artistic point of view. It is a work 
of great interest for the student of general history, as well as for the 
class for whom it was originally composed, and is invaluable as an 
introduction to the voluminous mass of literature of which it presents 
so spirited and judicious an epitome. 

The Laird of Norlaw: a Scottish Story. By the Author of “ Mar. 
garet Maitland,” &e. London: Hurst and Blackett.—A good reprint 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known novel, constitutes the latest addition to 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library, at five shillings the 
volume. All the world knows that the books contained in this series 
are, for the most part, works of sterling merit ; but it is not, perha 
so generally known that the shilling railway novel, which has, with 
the last few years, reached so extraordinary a pitch of development 
is gradually but surely giving way before the advance of its more ex. 
pensive, but better-looking and more respectable, brethren. Mrs, 
Oliphant is in good company, among whom, however, she is quite able 
to hold her own. 

A Brief Defence of the “ Essays and Reviews.” By George J. Wild, 
LL.D., Vicar of Dodderhill cum Elmbridge. Hardwicke.—The 
jattempt which is now being made to obtain from the clergy of the 
' Church of England a combined expression of opinion against the views 
promulgated by the authors of “ Essays and Reviews,” has, in the case 
|of the Rev. Dr. Wild, produced an effect scarcely contemplated by the 
originators of the design. This gentleman, instead of aflixing his 
signature to the memorial, has published a pamphlet in which he 
endeavours to show that the doctrines chiecked, to by the petitioners 
are either identical with, or may be logically deduced from, those 
‘taught by many divines of our Church, whose orthodoxy has never 
been denied, and may even be found in some of the works which the 
| _— of bishops have prescribed as text-books for candidates for holy 
‘orders. In order to exhubit this coincidence in the strongest possible 
light, Dr. Wild has selected for comparison the identical extracts from 
| “The Essays” on which the originators of the memorial have based 
their demand for an episcopal censure upon the authors of the book. 
Dr. Wild’s attempt is, we think, in great measure successful: at any 
rate, he has certainly demonstrated that any such censure—uniess, 
indeed, it be directed not against doctrines but against men—will have 
a far wider application than is contemplated at least by the majority 
of its promoters. We have a hearty respect for Dr. Wild’s courage 
and love of fair play; and we specially commend his pamphlet to those 
clergymen—and we are quite onal to believe Dr. Wild’s assertion, 
that many such may be found—who have signed the memorial without 
having read the book against which it is directed. 

The Debate between the Church and Science ; or, the ancient Hebraic 
Idea of the Six Days of Creation. Andover: Warren F. Draper; 
London: Triibner and Co.—The object proposed to himself by the 
anonymous author of this American publication is the vindication of the 
views put forward by Professor Tayler Lewis, L.L.D., in his treatise 
entitled The Six Days of Creation. "The mode of proceeding which he 
has adopted as best calculated to attain this end is that of giving a 
rief abstract of these views, preceded by a vicious attack upon Pro- 
fessors Dana and Barrows, who had ventured to criticise Dr. Lewis’s 
work, and followed by an essay on the literary character of his distin- 
guished protege’. As far as we can make out, Dr. Lewis advocated the 
not very novel theory that each day of Creation represents a cycle of 
ages; and was further of opinion that “in Creation, as revealed, the 
existence of a primal substanceless substance is assumed, upon which 
the Spirit of God puts forth its energies :” a speculation of whose value 
we are disqualified for attempting to form an estimate by our unfor- 
tunate ignorance as to what kind of thing a “ substanceless substance” 
can possibly be. We are not acquainted with Dr. Lewis’s treatise; 
but the style of his vindicator is not at all unlike that of the two 
eie's who were presented to the Hon. Elijah Pogram by Mrs. 

ominy. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S., &. Part XXV.—This part of Mr. Wood’s admirable 
work contains an aecount of the various members of the family of the 
Corvide, and of the Bird of Paradise tribe. The numerous engrav- 
ings are exceedingly spirited and faithful; and the letterpress is not 
ony ey accurate, but is also more than commonly amusing 
reading. 

Inaugural Address of W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., to the Associated 
Societies of the University of Edinburgh, on the occasion of his Installa- 
tion as their Honorary President, Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
and Sons.—The subject chosen by Dr. Aytoun for his inaugural ad- 
dress is the art of Public Speaking, on which his occupation of the 
chair of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, may be supposed 
to entitle him to speak with authority. There is nothing very novel 
in his remarks, which may, perhaps, be most fitly characterised by the 
hackneyed epithets “ neat and appropriate.” 

Statements of Christian Doctrine and Practice. Extracted from the 
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ublished writings of the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Peek in the University of Oxford. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.—Professor Jowett being, as it were, placed en his trial 
on acharge of heresy, some of his friends have voluntarily come for- 
ward to vindicate his orthodoxy by adducing a series of extracts from 
is published works, the tendency of which is rather favourable than 
hostile to the Christian religion. Such testimony as this is, of course, 
not more conclusive than the evidence in favour of the prisoner’s cha- 
racter, which is so frequently offered in criminal cases ; but we heartily 
sympathize with the spirit which has prompted its production in the 
present instance. Tr 

‘A Handy Book on the Law of Principal and Surety. By Edward Law- 
rance, Jun., Attorney at Law. Effingham Wilson.—A complete and 
useful summary of a branch of the English law with which every 

mber of the mercantile world ought, in common prudence, to make 
himself thoroughly familiar. 2 ; ; 

The Principles and Practice of Elocution, considered in Reference to 
the various Professions. By Charles John Plumptre. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.—A brief and lucid summary of a 
course of sound and practical lectures on elocution, delivered at 
Oxford towards the close of the past year. The glimpse of his system 
which they enable us to obtain gives us a very high idea of Mr. 
Plumptre’s skill and method as a teadher ; and we heartily wish him 
success in his zealous attempt to secure an adequate recognition to 
this very important but almost universally neglected branch of a 
liberal education. ; 

Church Rate a National Trust. By George Anthony Denison, M.A., 
Vicar of East Brent and Archdeacon of Taunton. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 4 Letter to the Llectors of the Borough of Buckingham, By J. 
G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P. London: Ridgway.—Archdeacon Denison’s 
yery handsome volume consists of an elaborate historical and argumen- 
tative review of the whole church-rate question; which, though it of 
course bears very distinctly the impress of his peculiar opinions, is 
marked by a far greater freedom from intolerance of those who hold 
views different from his own, than our previous knowledge of this very 
energetic churchman would have led us to expect. Mr. Denison ap- 

, indeed, to regard a thorough-going non-conformist with much 

ess disfavour than those churchmen who are willing to settle the 
uestion by admitting some compromise of the original claims of the 
hurch. Heasserts broadly and decidedly that without achurch rate 
there can be no National Church; and it is no exaggeration of his 
views to say that he regards the power of collecting money for its sup- 
rt from all holders of land as a far more essential property of the 

Yhurch than zcal and diligence in the performance of the duties 
entrusted to its charge. ‘The existence of a National Chureh is pos- 
sible without the latter; but without the former it is absolutely 
impossible. Another argument on which he lays great stress is that 
the church rate is an endowment of the poor man in respect of his 
spiritual wants, just as the poor rate is in respect of his bodily wants ; 
and that, therefore, the latter charge might be abolished quite as 
reasonably as the former. But, surely, the very existence of dissent, 
and its being wide-spread principally among the poor, show that the 
spiritual wants of this class are not satistied by the relief provided 
by the National Church. If the poor rate answered its purpose as 
imperfectly as the church rate does, it would long ago have been re- 
placed by some more effectual system of relief. Mr. Hubbard’s letter 
is an answer to a request on the part of his constituents that he 
would abandon the Bill which he has introduced to exempt Dissenters 
from the payment of church rates, and give his support to Sir J. 
Trelawny’s Bill for their total abolition. He states ina very straight- 
forward and gentlemanly way the reasons which induce him to decline 
complying with either of their demands. We hope that the electors 
of Buckingham will have the good sense to appreciate as it deserves 
this temperate though manly vindication of his independence on the 
part of their representative. 

The Martyrdom of Kelavane: a Poem. London: Arthur Hall, 
Virtue and Co.—Kelavane appears to have been a Princess of Georgia, 
who, declining to conform to the Persian edict, which, while it 
tolerated Christianity among the mass of the Georgian people, com- 
pelled the ruler of that country to embrace the Mahommedan faith, 
underwent the most cruel tortures for the astounding period of eight 
years, and fiually died at the stake. This melancholy story is told 
with considerable spirit and feeling im the small volume now before us. 
The metre adopted by the author is exceedingly irregular; but the 
versification is, with a few exceptions, fairly musical throughout the 
poem, 

The Two Homes: a Tale. By the Author of “ Amy Grant.” Third 
Edition. Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.—This little 
book is designed for the amusement and instruction of the young—not 
the children—among the poorer classes. It is a very pretty aud well- 
written story; and the only point in which it seems to us to be imper- 
fectly suited to its avowed purpose is the somewhat expensive 
and luxurious manner in which it is got up. Since, however, it has 
already passed through two editions, we may presume that this objec- 
tion has not been found to be of any practical importance. 

The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain investigated and illustrated. 
By the late Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R-S. To which is added a sup- 
a by P. L. Simmonds, F.S.8. Author of “The Commercial 

ucts of the Vegetable Kingdom.” Vol. 1. London: H. G. Bohn. 
—Dr. Ure’s Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain is 
Reese one of those works which we should expect to be selected by 

r. Bohn for a place in his well-known Scientific Library. It was 
originally published about five-and-twenty years ago, at which period 
it was generally ranked among the standard woke on the subject ; 
ut, considering the great advance made by the cotton manufacture 
during the last quarter of a century, it obviously required to be con- 
siderably extended and enlarged before it could ope to be regarded 
as at all an adequate account of the present condition of that branch 
of industry. The task of revision and extension appears to have been 
— rformed by Mr. Simmonds. The work will be completed 

‘0 volumes. 

Avalande: Fyttes and Fancyings, By Andrew M‘Ewen. London: 

Charles H. Clarke.—Avalande is a kind of sentimental, quasi-psycho- 


logical rhapsody, interspersed with a few of the faintest possible indi- 
cations of a young lady and a love-affair, the idea of which has, we 
imagine, been suggested to Mr. M‘Ewen by a warm admiration, rather 
than an adequate comprehension, of Tennyson’s Maud. The title is 
the name of an old country house—“ a home quaint-visored”—about 
whose precise connexion with the story we scarcely dare hazard a 
decided statement. Mr. M‘Ewen employs about a dozen different 
metres, leaping in the most abrupt manner from one to the other. 
His verses generally ring prettily enough; but their sense is by no 
means egual to their sound. The expression “ moontinct waves,” is 
slightly affected, but still we can form an idea of what it means; but 
= are quite unable to make anything at all out of the following 
nes : 
“Tn that calm twilight, that fair autumn eve, 
On the soft sward, light-spranct with silver dew, 
So gently knowed, and bound with pleached bent.” 
There is a general haziness, too, about Mr. M‘Ewen’s spelling, con- 
cerning which we are in doubt whether it ought to be attributed to 
ignorance or merely to carelessness. Mein, for instance, might very 
well be only a misprint for mien ; but, when we find the former mode 
of spelling adopted uniformly throughout the book, we begin to think 
it possible that Athiest and stiffied (for stifled) may also be the result, 
not of careless revision, but of mature deliberation. The second part 
of Mr. M‘Ewen’s volume, which is printed in an entirely different 
type, had much better have been omitted altogether. We do not care 
to be told, @ propos of the Eastbourne schoolmaster, that 
“I think that Hopley’s crime is vile, as brutal in its bearing 
As his, who whirls a rifle ball across an Irish mearing ;” 
nor do we find much consolation in the following lines, suggested by 
the Thirty-first of September : 
* And then the Iron might not enter 
Souls gentle words might leave sublime— 
Then might men firm, all-fearless, faithful, 
Feel the All-Good pervade the All-Time.” 
Mr. M‘Ewen’s irresistible tendency to take a poetical view of every- 
thing is manifest even in his dedication, which is addressed to Charles 
Dickens, whom he characterizes as “the successful assertor of a 
nobility which, amidst all its weaknesses, is still the heritage of 
humanity.” 

Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Julius Gasar. With Tutroductory Remarks, 
&e., by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. London: Longman and Co.— 
This is another of the long series of editions of English classical works 
which have been prepared by Mr. Hunter for the use of candidates 
for the middle-class examinations. The play is accompanied by copious 
notes, and preceded by a few brief ietoeenbons remarks, together with 
an abstract of the principal passages from Sir Thomas North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Life of Casar, which serve to illustrate and render 
intelligible the progress of the drama. The book is, we think, very 
well calculated to answer the purpose for which it is designed. 

An M.P. in Search of a Creed. By the Author of “Squires and 
Parsons.” Saunders, Otley, and Co.—There is a Latin proverb to 
the effect that “A man who can’t sing is always striving to sing,” 
Some persons addict themselves with equal perversity to the writing 
of fiction, and the author of this tale is one of them. 

The Republic of Fools. Being the History of the State and People 
of Abdera, in Thrace. ‘Translated from the German of C, M. von 
Wieland, by Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., &e. In two volumes, 
Allen and Co.—A jest’s prosperity lies in the hearer’s ear, and a satire 
can only be successful on condition of its sharply hitting blots of 
which the reader is conscious in himself, on mankind generally, or on 
sersons and classes of the age, and the country to which he belongs. 

Vieland’s satirical romance fulfils none of these conditions ; the faults 
and follies it ridicules are not cosmopolitan and perennial, but were 
the special growth of a single phase of German life and culture, and 
neither they, nor the work that castigates them, can possess any living 
interest for the generality of Englishmen in the nimeteenth century. 
We fear that Mr. Christmas has wasted his labour, and misapplied 
his fund of idiomatic English, in translating an obsolete book which 
few of his countrymen will care to read through to the end. 





The Two Homes : a Tale. By the Author of “ Amy Grant.” Third edition. 

The Principles and Practice of Elocution, considered in Keference to the various 
Professions ; being the Substance of a course of Introductory Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford, by permission of the Rev, the Vice-Chancellor, during 
Michaelmas Term, 1860, By Charlies John Plumptre. 


The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By Lord 
Macaulay. Volume V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 
The Confessions of Jean Jacques Kousseau, Translated fromthe French. With Il- 


lustrations. 

Filippo Malincontri ; or, Student Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Translated 
from the unpublished Ms. by C, B. Cayley, B.A. Two vols. 

Memoir of Queen Adelaide, Consort of King William IV. By Dr. Doran. 

England and Europe; & Discussion of National Policy. By Alfred H. Lou's. 

Letiers from Abroad, from a Physician in Search of Health, By William Bullar, 
M.D. 

Church Ratea National Trust. By George Anthony Denison, M.A., &. 

Poems. ly the Author of * The Patience of Hope.” 

The Martyrdom of Kelavane;: a Poem. 

Christian Nurture. Wy Horace Bushnell. 

The Character of Jesus. By Horace Bushnell. 

Routledge's Illustrated Natural History. Part 25. 

Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel in 1860, Edited by Francis Galton, M.A. 

Admiralty Administration, its Faults and Defaults. Second Edition. 

A New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. 
First Course, 

The Army and Navy Budgets of France and England. Translated from the French 
of M. Cucheval Clarigny. 

Agnes Tremorne. By J. Biagden. Two vols. 

The Illustrated History of England. By Thomas and Francis Bullock. 

The Handbook of Letter- Writing: containing a Series of Letters illustrating every 
variety of Correspondence ; with Hints on Composition and Style. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Our Convicts: their Riots and their Causes. Pr 
Thwaites. 

Aurelio Saffi on Electoral Coercions in Southern Italy. 

Statements of Christian Doctrine and Practice, Extracted from the Published 
Writings of the Rev. Benjamin Jowlett, M.A. 

Three Lectures on Taxation, especially that of Land. Delivered at Oxford in the 
year 1860, By Charles Neate, M.A. 

On the Civil Disabilities of the Scottish Episcopalians. 

Why Church Rates should be abolished. By William J. E. Bennett, M.A. 

Retrenchment and Reform: a Letter to John Bright, Esq., M.’. By Edward J. 


By F. Ahn, 


ted to Parli t. By W. 








Gibbs, M.A. 
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ROYAL‘ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
R. GYE has the honour to announce 
that the Opera Season of = will commence on L— 3 


Cres and COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

81 REET, BOND STREET, where all communication: are to be 
i. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 





April 2. On the opening night will 
Grand Opera, LE PROPHETE. 

The Programme with fall a may be had at the Box- 
office under the Portico of the The 


Rove ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Monpar, and during the week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL; 

ry, Ashley. and Miss Kate T At 8 o'clock, THE 

ToLE rOrsT, “TROPEZ ; Mr. Alfred Wizen, r. Emery, Mr. Dewar, 

Miss Herbert, Miss King, and Mrs. Buckingham White. To con- 

dlude with ENDYMION, or the Naughty Boy that cried for the 

Moon: Miss M. Taylor, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara St. Casse, and 

Miss Romer; Mr. Belmore and Mr. C. Young. Commence at half- 
past 7. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


(BY COMMAND.) 


Mi a 

PHILHARMON IC SOCIETY. —Con- 

Proresson STERNDALE W. 8. BENNETT. 

SECOND CONCERT, er = | Evening, March 18, Fight o'Clock, 

Room Four Guineas, and Three 

Guineas and a Half Bingle Tickets, 15s, On Monday next the 

Entrance will be in Hanover-street ONLY.—Addison, Hollier, and 
Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and © OFFEES in Bagiend ¢ are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., 8, King W ti City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s. Ad., 2a. 10d, 36., and 4s.: ich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d,, and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1ls., ls. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 
and ls, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to pow railway station or market town in England. A price current 

Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
cont miles of the City. 


























ASTHMA. 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and all disorders ofthe breath and lungs. They have a 
most pleasant taste. Price ls. 1$d., 2s. 9d., aud Ils, per box. Sold 
by all medicine vendors 


fea Teo al a rl 

IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET 

oe the Perfume of the fresh biossom in any climate. H.B. can 

with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 

scents distilled—viz. Alliance marae, 5 Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 

me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. 6d. 

Each Bottle is Leamnes, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 

Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, London, and to be had of al 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


IP CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT | 


SNUFPIN 
PALMER and CO.'3 VICTORIA SNUFFL ESS DIPS, Sd. per Ib. 
manufactured of apreree materials, free from smell, a good 
colour, may be carried without guttering, burn longer than ordi- 
mary dips, give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private 
Families, and, indeed, for the general use of all. 




















= NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
N ESSRS. CLAY TON and BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Cardi t, EB 
ARTISTS IN STALNED GL LASS AND WALL “PAINTING, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


~ , - ° yr 
))} & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford- street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas aud Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly ¢ executed. 
MANUFACTORY, Broad-street, Birmi 1 1807. 


[ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-TRONS, |r 
above are re- 


and € HIMNE Y-PIECES.—Buyers of the 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, BU RTON ‘8 
show. ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDE 























STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRO) and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 








either for varietf, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 34. 1's. to 331. 10s.; 
Js. to St 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2 
ormola rey oe from 2/. 15s. to Tae;  Chimasey=pieces, 
12 8s. to 801, ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 

The BU RTON and all other PATENT STOVES, om radiating 
hearth-plates. 


NUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 


Bronzed mg ae with standards, 
11..; ditto, with — 


hr, 
, > 
( UDE RAILWAY COMPANY 
Notice is hereby given that pursuant to the Tesol: 
passed at the General Meeting held on March 7th, the Sb — 
olders are requested to send in their Scrip Certificates fo 
mination preparatory to the repayment of the sum of Ss. per Eu. 
to the holders thereof, and that the same my be lodged share 
Company's Offices between the hours of 11 an at the 
he Scrip must be accompanied by a ste Anni in writ 
full name and address of the holder to whom the repaymene 
made. 


By a = the Board, 
AKLES TWIGG, Secretary, 
London, 8, Moorgate-street, mi. 14, 1861, 


( TTOMAN RAILWAY COMPANY — 
e. “Aegon mp OF Bn ARES.—Notice is hereby given that 
a ares, the calls on which are i ft 

March next, will be forfeited. givermteanies: Slstdayot 








By order, 
ey COOK Secretary, 
2, St. Michael's co Cornhill, London. - 
¥e bruar, 22, 


wy, 

NHE oO r 10M. AN RAILWAY FROM 
SMYRNA TO AIDIN OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE 
SULTAN.—Notice is hereby given that the next HALF YEARLY 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders in this ‘ea 

be held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, Lon 
THURSDAY, the 28th day ot MARC li, now next ensuing, at 
o'Clock precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors, Statement 
of Accounts, and Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1860, and 

for the transaction of the General Business of the Company. 


Shareholders intending to take partin the proceedings of the 
General Meeting must deposit their share certificates at the Com. 
pany s offices at least 21 days before that on which the Meeting 
will be held. 








By order of the Board. 
MAC — ALD STEPHENS ON, Chairman, 





J varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 5, BURTON'S, at prices that | 
4 is of the gales. | 





white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; 
tr; black horn table knives, 7s. per dozen ; 
. arvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, és. per dozen; table steels, from Is. each. The largest 
stock in existence of piated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


Cocks, CANDEL: ABRA, BRONZES, 


WILL “LAM * oC RTON 
invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Ltooms. Each article is of guara teed quality, and some 
are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers 
of Paris, from whom William 5. Burton porte them direct. 
20. Os. Od. 

s. 6d. to 161. 10s. _ per pete. 
IMs. Od. to 16d. 16s, 

Gs. Od. to 9 

















Candelabra, from. 
Lronzes, from 
Lamps, moderateur, from . 











Sold by all Grocers and Candle dealers, and, wholesale, by 
PALMER and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Lon- | 
don, E. | 


NEFORD’S PURE } FLUID} 


oh ESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Pub as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, | 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild | 
Aperient for delicate stitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Etter ing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
ere much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simpie and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utinost attention to | 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire 


Aik -CIRCULATING AND ANTI. 


! 
| 
GREASE HATS.—Patented sud Manufactured | 
| 






























MAYHEW ani Co, 89. New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
waterproof, grease proet, and ventilating ; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any 
forination of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, 21s,; 

Second ditto, 17s., cash. fo be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 

Union-street, Southwark, 5.E 


i\' ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH. BRUSHES.—P enetrating Haix een Saeed 











Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. 
searches thoroughly between the divi 3 of the teeth, and cleans | 
them in the most effectual manner. » hairs never come loose. | 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian | 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at MET- 
CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1306 and 131, 
Oxfore eet. second and third doors (West) from Holles-street | 
Metcalie's Alkatine Tooth Powder, 2s. per box, 


th tan Ue Pld bid LL a . 72 ~ . 

I ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, | 

CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 

62, Cornhill, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every con- | 
struction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. Every watch 
skilfully ex eit and its correst performance guaranteed. Free 

and safe pe 

Money 0: jers. to 


























JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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7 EATING’S PALE COD LIVER OIL. 


} 
| 
The pure and tasteless character of this Oil has secured for | 
it the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the medi- | 

1 | 





cal faculty, and is the most suitable for Invalids of delic ate con- | 
Pi oat 





stitutions. Sold in Bottles—Half-pints, 1s. 
Quaris, 4s. 6d.; or in Five-Pint Bottlas, 10s. 
at 79,St. Paul's Churchyar 


Od.; 
9 Imperial Measure, 





Asthma, and Incipient C —— ion are efectu ally 


1 

KEAtNes COUGH LOZENGES. | 
A CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ | 
STANDING | 


Caiuscross, near Stroud, G'oucesters) ire, 
been troubled with asthma for several years, I | 
could find no re medicine whatever, until I was in- | 
duced, about two ye totrya box of your valuable Lo- 

| 
| 


Coughs, 





Sin—Having 






zenges, aud found such relief from them that I am determined 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 
side rthe above testimonial of any advantage, you 
" erty to make what use of it you please, 
1 am, Sir, your most obliged servaut, 

W. J. TRIGG. 






THOMAS KEATING, Esq 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is, 1}4.: and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. | 
| 





Poul’ 's Churchyard, Lond jon; and retail by all Drugsise, 


r 9 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN 

and PILLS. — Weekly Mortality. — Measles, W Bee 
cough, Small-pox, Scarlatina, and Diphtheria have caused many 
deaths during the past wees. These and chest complaints almost | 
alone embrace the Registrar's weekly report. How many of these | 
fatal cases ht have been prevented had Holloway's Ointment 
been well rubbed over the atlected parts so soon as disease dis- 
covered itself? Upon the neck, back, and chest, this preservative 
Ointment should be dilizently rubbed every night and morning; f 
will soon overcome these terrors of the nursery, it will avert anxiety 
and spare life. In pulmonary diseases, as Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Influenza, it will be found ‘equally efficacious in saving the suf- 
ferer from consumption, and expelling trom the blood the cause of 
that melancholy malady. 














|4 may be © omple 
| Ecouvmicaily Furnis! 


pr "0 = 

Wwittls M 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 

e by post. It contains upwards of 500 Iilustra- 
ed Stock of Sterling ng r and Electro Plate, 
Britannia Metal Good rs, Hot Water 

I arble Chimne iteben Ranges, 
ch 
Irow and Brass Berlsteads, 
r 








had gratia, and f 











wy, Ba ths Toilet Ware, Purnery. 





. tedroom C 
and I ans of rw Twe nty larg 
W.: ta, 3, and 4, Newm 





n Mews, London. 


S., ~W. SILVER 
s 


AND COMPANY, 
66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AU STRAL TA OU 44 ~ 
7 . vir 





“AMP, BARR ACK 
samen ing every variety ork, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited = all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite Li.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 5.E. 


, rn q a " y J ‘fr ml ta 
HE BEST INVESTMENT 
is a purchase at the far-famed Fstablishments of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
where every Jescription of DAESS wi 
better than at any house in Englar 
been furnished from the principal ma rko 
sortinent of 
GOODS for the ENSUING 
superior to any ever offered to the public 
The most fashionable and comfortable ety e3 are combiued with 
durability of material and neatness of finis 
ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENIL ES in GREAT VARIETY, 
Any Article made to Measure at the Shortest Novice, 
N.B. Should any article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 
or the money re turned. 
E. Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
prices gratis, on application, or post-free. 
‘The Establisiments are closed every Fri ovening at sunset. 
until Saturday at sunset, ~ hen business is resumed until 11 o'clock 
E. MOSES anid SON 
REANY-MADE and BE SPOKE TAILORS 
HOOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT MAKEK>, / 









ained che aper ar ud 
ve departwent has 
t Europe with an as- 











SEASONS, 











. HATTERS, 
D GENERAL 





Lordon Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford-street, corner of Llart-strect. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, ! t mean Yorkshire. 













WARDROBE 
itiously, Fashionably, aad 
at the Estabiishments o 

. MOSES AND 80ON, 


GENTLE 

















MERCHANT SAORS, WOOLLEM DR 5 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, T° Nb SHOR AKERS, 
AND GENI RAL OUTFITTERS 
FUR ALL CLASSES 
London Houses: 

‘ »omner of Minories and Alds Ate. 








of Hart-street. 


New Oxtord-st reet 
pal, and Euston-road, 


Corner of Totten! 


mut nts 
ton's pe te Bradford, Yorkshire. 
\ 





. JUVENILES. 


» Best and Latest Styles, may be 


FOR 


Drea 
RESS 
Every Dese aE in thy 
obtained at a Moment's Notice. 


Knickerbocker Suits from be 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 
25 





Zouave ” 4 ” > 

Eton ” 12 0 e ” 60 

Kyron a 150 Osbs rm » Wrappers ” 76 

| Hussar - 18 6 | Cambridge ” 106 
ertca ” 18 ¢ 


E. MOSES AND SON, 

MERCHANT TAILOKS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTEKS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 

FOR ALL CLASSES, 

London — 
Comer of Minories and Ald 

New OUOxtor!-street, Corner 
Corner of Tottenham-cour 

Country I ments . 
Thornton's Baildings, Briige-street, Dredford, Yorkshire, 
Fargate, Sbe‘tield. 





ot ’ Hart-stre t 
and Easton-road. 

















8. J. COURKE, Secretary. 


Company's offices: 2, 8: Michael's House, Cornhill, London, 
February 12, 1561. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PELICAN Li LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 

OCTAVIUS E. COOPE, Esq. 

WILLIAM = eg Esq., D.C.L., F.RS. 
JOUN DAVIS, Esq. 

JAMES A. GORDON, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

EDW ‘ARD HAW KINS, Jun., 

RK} E 


















BENJAMIN SHAW, 5 
MALIUEW WHITING, Esq 
ADUKE WYVILL, Jen, Esq.. M.P. 
ke BEKY TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
BONUS, 

All policies effected on the Return System, and existing on the 
Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next division of Profits, sub- 
ject to such of then: as have not been in force for five years, belng 
continued until the completion of that period. 

LOANS 

On Life Interests in possession or reversion : also upon other ap- 
proved Security iu connexion with Life Assurance. 

*,* For Px 
Offices as above 















Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
w to auy of the Company's Agents. 








Government Officials.—Leduction !n Seale of Premiums, 


MHE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE at reduced 
rates for Officials in or under the Treasury Customs, Inland Keve- 
nue, Board ot Trade, Poor Law Board, Admiralty, and other 
public departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, aud per- 
sons in commercial employments, 
Further reductions ou the combination of life assurance with 
guarantee. Annuities grauted on favourable terms. 
Forms and every information may be obtained at the Chief 
Office, No. 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, London. 


ue 





lu DpATYY cbDuU pW 

Tw ENTY-SEVENTH ANNU AL 
EPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
Mi TU AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 1860 are now 
publ 1. and may be had by a written or earany 1 application to 


the He i Olfice, or to any of the Society's Age 
CHAKLES tNe ‘ALL, ACTUARY. 








Mutual Life Assurance S 
3Y, King-street, seas 





London, 





ATIONAL SSURANCE AND 
N? r = ae "ASSOCIATION. 


PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Speci 
vy 


ic 





Act of Parliament, 
cap. 3 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


» effected 1 irom 500. to 10,0002. on a Single 







irst five Annual Premiums. 





Liberty to trave 
No charge tor 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 

Assurances m NoON-PARTICIVATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low 1 payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the circumstances 
classes of Assurers, 


iT we pred 


Si ett ‘Duty « on Policies. 





ly extended 











ad convenience of different 





mcr ITIES. 
sc on very favourable terms. 
ud Deterred Annuities are parti- 
+ Whether regarded asa 







Immediate Ann 
The I 9 





ng fora “partic jar individual, or as « 


ce 
ities of age aud the uncertainties of health and fortune. 






it Rates of Premium for an 
ee of 100 


Extract from the Half-Cre 
Assura 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 
mium 
ven Years. 


Whole Premium 
ter seven Years. 








Prospectuses sent free on applicatio . 





\ CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FR E 

many OE TLWAX. PASSES ik aa 

which secures 10002, at death by Accide at, or 6. weekly for 

injury 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 5s 
Twelve insured is injured yearly by 





One Person im every 








— — has been already paid as COMPENS yo 
} 3 i n xe ~Provir 
Raiiway S:ations, or at the “Tinad Office, 64, Cor 
BiXenual Income, 40,0004 \PITAL ONE MILLION. 





Secretary 


WIL ta AM J, VIAN, 
64, Cornhill, E.C, January, 1561, 
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Teade 
well. 
it les! 
& suc 








Thi: 
totall; 
Sum 
Upon | 


applic 


eacvvo ? 
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13, Great MARLDOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
OIRS of the COURTS and 


CABINETS of WILL IAMIV. - a VICTORIA. From 
Sriginal Family Documents. By the Duke of BUCK- 
INGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. with Portraits. ; 

“This work itself, and the origina) documents which 
it contains, form a valuable contribution to the history 
of a most interesting and critical period.”—/ost 


The ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol, with numerous illustrations. 


{HE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience. 
By WILLIAM LOC KHART, F.R.C.S., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. Second Edition, 1 vol. 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; 
or Sporting Adventures in the Northe rn Seas. By 
JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S. 1 vol. with Map and 
numerous I}lustrations. 

«4 most interesting and exciting volume.”—Critic. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 
Author of “Margaret Maitland,” Price 5s. hound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of Hivurst 
and Biackett’s Standard Library 
“This delightful work is one of the best of the 

gathor’s productions. Seottish life and character are 

here delineated with true artistic skill."—Herald, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE 
COACHMAN. By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to 
Henry Villebois, Esq.. Master of the —- 
Hounds. 3 vols. with Illustretions. [Vert Week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 


FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. 3 vols. 
“We think this nove! will secure to Frances browne 








a good place in the permanent list of popular writers.” | Ae 
A COMPLETE INDEX to the Work is in the Press, and will be ready in May next. 
| 
! 


John Bull. . 

“A very remarkable work.” —Spectator 
KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
By the Author of * The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols 

“Lady Emily Ponsony's best novel.""—Post. 


THE CRAVENS OF BEECH HALL. 


By Mrs. F. GUISE. 2 vols. 


LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found | 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of 


“High Church.” 3 vols 


[Just ready. 


MR. SKEET _ 


HAS JUST READY: 








1. 
CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of * The Mo 
“Too Much Alone.” 3 vols 
“We cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any 
reader in quest of a thoroughly good nove cm It is a 
well-conceived, well-wrought-out story ; 
it less as & present success than the com 
a successful career.""—Athenwuin 


SIX YEARS IN ITALY. By K.| 
CR ICHTON, Author of “ Bef the Dawn in | 
Italy.” 2 vols, with lusts 


yrs and the Fens," 


mencement ol 


tious. 


VENICE IN 1848 — 49, UN DER | 
DANIEL MANIN. 
CuaRLes J. 


2 vols. post 8vo 
Sxeer, 10, King 
Charing-cross, 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY.— Incorporated by Roy al Charter, 1547 ) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issi u Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, and i Approved re afts negotiated and 
sent forcollection. FE description of Banking business con- 
ducted direct with View wia aud New South Wales through the 
Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

D#Posit, “ASSURANCE, AND! 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums tor fixed $; Or, ace ding to 





the amount, at from Seven to Thirty day 
at call. 


cut 


Three per ¢ 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


Cannon-street West E.C 
St. GEORGE ADVANCE 
ASSOCLATION, 118, PALL-MALL, 28. ‘, 8 h, 
Advances ca t 


ND 










n readily be obtained on 1 personal 
in sums from 304. to 10001, tor any pe . not exceedin 
years, upon the foll »wing scale of repayme for every 1001 
ling interest t the reun: 


vanced iu full, inc 
lk 











s Q terly. 
»-- 2260 
. 1 9 
s 00 
; : aS 6150 
For further i ion apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. 
\ TATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


This Com; pany offers th ne security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the advantages ot moderate r 





The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 





Sums of mor ney may hed erest, for fixed periods, 
Upon terms of Special ar: € pectuses and Forms on 
“pplication to the HEAD OFF ick —365, Strand, London. 
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NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 





SILAS 


In One Volume. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


To be published on the 2nd of April, 


MARNER, 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 


Price 12s. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR JOHN RICHARDSON. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, cloth, with Map, price 14s., 


I( 
POLAR 
By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, LL.D. &e. 
Satinage ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN & Co. 


REGIONS. 








Volumes at once 


Volume, 
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D" POR QUET’S RENCH WORK 

| > PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de PECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 
3s. Gd. 

/E PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK; 
or, Lives of Celebrated children. With Explana- 
tory Not« 2s. 6d. 

| DE Por QUET'S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 

FRENCH POC KET DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. bound. 

| 

| 
| 





London: Surrkrx, Marswary, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic 14, Tavis- 
tock-street, Covent-garden 


Agency, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


YETRENCHMENT 


A Lerrer to Joun Bricut, Esq., M.P., by 
| EDWARD J. GIBBS, M.A. 
faxes Rupeway, Piccadilly; B. Hat, Birminghar 
and SLATER, late Simms, Manchester 


| Now ready, price 6<., 


ther IE CHURCH AND CHURCH 





tATES. A Letterto the Electors of the Borough 

of Bu kinghe m. By J. G. HUBB iD, Esq MP 
| James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 

Just "Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
le SOCIETY for MARCH (Vol. XXIV., Part L). 
CONTENTS :— 

1. Mr. Hammack—On the International Statistical 


rress, 1860. 





Carpenter—On Educational Aid for Destitute 
hildren. 


. Newma 





rch—On the Direct and Indirect Taxa- 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


AND REFORM.— 


pu 


| connected with the art; 
| well-executed and carefully coloured plates. 


tion of the United Kingdom 
} Mr. Jourdan—On the Effect of the Gold Supplies 
on the Foreign Exchanges 
| 5. Mr.L. Levi—On the Public Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. 
mel €, Mr. Newmarch—On the Trade of the United King- | 
dom in 1860, | 
7. Miscellanea and Quarterly Ri 
| London: Parker, Sox, and Bory, 445, West 
Strand, W.C. 
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URTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &e 

|" Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 12 stamy 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAU SE 


and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with p 











a] 
dilly, Loudon. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6t 





t for perfect restoration to wee Ith and vigo 

twenty-five years’ successfel practice in the tres 

Pp is sand mental diseases, which tend t n 
st By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Pieca- 


| constitute poetry, Gerda Fay is a poet 





TO THE SUBSCRIBERS To THE RE- ISSUE 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOP_LEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


The Publishers beg to inform Subscribers, that they can have the remaining 
, the Work being now completed. 


It will form a separate 


in quarto, price 8s. cloth. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 


Illustrated with Diagrams, 5s. cloth, 
ASTRONOMER ROYAL’S 
LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. A new and 
cheap edition, being the fourth, with an introduction 
by the Author. 


London: Simpkrs, MaRsmatt, 


and Co 





Just published, fep. 8 Svo, price 4s., 


| YRICS AND IDYLLS. 
4 ly GERDA FAY, Author of “ Poetry for Play 
livurs.” 

* Melodious and beautiful. If imagination and music 
We can recom- 
it has real living blood in it, 


mend this little volume, 
i —Athenwum, 


and no make-believe. 
London: Bert and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
] ALCYON; or, ROD-FISHING 
with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. To which is 
added a Short and Easy Method of Dressing Flies, with 


a description of the materials used. By HENRY 
WADE, Honorary Secretary to the Wear Valley 
Angling Association. With 8 Coloured Plates, containing 


117 Specimens of Natural and Artiticial Flies, Materials, 
&c., and 4 Plates illustrating Fishes, Baiting, &c. 

* Under this somewhat fanciful title a thoroughly 
experienced fisherman has given to the world the re- 
sults of a life-long devotion to the gentle craft. The 
book, which is just the right size for the pocket, con- 
tains the most minute instructions, not only on eve ry 
branch of angling, but on a great variety of subjects 
and illustrated by a series of 
It is ad- 
mirably got up; and as a complete and convenient 
vade mecum for the practic al angler, leaves absolutely 


nothing to be desired." —Spectator. 
See Bell's Live, February 17, 1861 
London: BELL and Davpr, 186, Fies t-street. 


Just published, price 6., 
ATHEDRAL WEALTH 
CATHEDRAL WORK. 
price ¢ 4d 


RATE 


AND 


Also, 


THE CHURCH QUESTION 


IN PARLIAMI An Ilistorical Sketch. Second 
Edition. 
London: Trrstpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane. 
This Day, post Svo, price 4s. 6d,, cloth lette -_y 


VAL ANDE: 
“ANDREW 
London: Cual 


Fyttes and Fancyings. By 
MEWEN 
Les H, CLARKE, 


A 
13, Paternoster-row. 





| Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post fourteen 


REVIEWS OF THR WORK.—” There is no w er of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’ —Sun, | 
Evening paper 

This is a very usefyl work; it deesecrilt the sources of those | 
diseases which produce decline in youth, o ore trequently pre- | 





h 27, 1858. 


mature 


Tt SE RL . 
RTIFICIAL TEETH ON 
and IMPROVED PRINCIPLE, — Mr 
TENTED INVENTION (pro tected by her M ijesty's Royal Seal, 
w adapting Artificial Testh cn Movable Bases by Selt 
n, are fixed without springs or any fastenings, without 
pain or extraction, re store perfect ‘artieul ation and mastication, 
rendering detection impossible, and last a lifetime. 


old age.""—Daily Telegraph, Mar 








A NEW 


FSKELL'S PA- 













contrivance tor remedying the defects of natare wit)out requiring 

new sets of teeth.”—Sun, July 20. * ldoubtless be extensively 
patronised, "— Court Cucudar, July *Unnvalied for its utility 
and economy.” —Morning Post, July 20. Consultations free. ‘Terms 


strictly mix «derate.—8, Grosvenor-street, Loud-strect. Old Steyue, 


Brighton, Bennett's hil!, Birmingham. 





* An admirable | 


stainps, 


bes E SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man's Existence, and the various Phe- 
nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 
and Strength, and Kemarks on the Treatment of Dis- 
orders incidental to Sedentary Life. 

By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 

Contents: The Physica! Education of Early Life— 
The Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion 
—tThe Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of 
the Affections, and the Regulation of the Passionsee 
Nervous Disorders, &c. 


London: Many, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 
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NEW WORKS PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. MR, BENTLEY'S 
. This Day is Published, One Volume, 8vo, 12s., FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
—— LITERARY ESSAYS. By REV. J. J. ongupeliinantes . 
BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 1. 

1. Cambridge. SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE 

Caurcn IN Inpia. CRANMER. OPINIONS of CHARLES, FIRST EARL 

HE HISTORY of. ENGLAND from | Murow. Rosert HA. By Major-General the Hon, CHARLES GREY, yy 

the ACCESSION of JAMES THE SECOND. By | RerorMation IN ITALY. Fe eee. 0. 
CAULAY. Votre the Firra, edited by | Pacey. Sucrcn Rates. 
bie sieter, LADY TREVELYAN. 8vo, price 12s. Dr. Parr. VILLAGE PREACHING. TH Ee LIF EB AND TIMES of CARDINAL 
d.with tions. is —— — Village SCHOOLS. of the Religious Movement which terminated in the 
This last volume contains | and, wit ee — setaioesspenaditoctes _— death of John Huss and Jerome of P: By 
the continuation of the | complete an ye ye “It would be no slight advantage to the younger the Rev. ROBERT CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of 
history so far as the manu- | ending with the death of | Cjergy, to take their literary recreation under the guid- Lyminge, Kent. 8vo. 
script _— “caumen' a. _—- ance of so pleasant and wise a Mentor as the meme 
the Author. je narrative » and lamented Professor Blunt.”"—Zaglish Churchman r 7 
is. in immediate connexion | Work is appended to the | “« 4 hook which all Churchmen will value."—Christian PRIV ATE E CORRESPON DENCE of the 
Volume resent volume. DUKE OF WELLINGTON with Mr. Raikes, ¢ 
with the Fourth Vo »'P Remembrancer. h 1830-1847, To which Tom 
* Professor Blunt left no source of information un- the Joie di ~ : © which are added letter, 
explored, he grudged no trouble to collect all valuable —_ his ——_ ed contemporaries. Edited by 
2. knowledge on the subject in hand, and he posse — 1S DAUG R = 
+ happy power of logically arranging and luminously | _, a . 
ONSTITUTION AL HISTORY of ontnting his matter.""—Literary Churchman. VONVED the DANE > COUNT of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of George il. “Churchmen will welcome this volume from an ELSINORE. 2 vols, 
1760-1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol. 1. | honoured and industrious labourer in the vineyard of v. 
Svo, 15s. sacred literature."—Guardian, RAMBLES beyond RAILWAYS. By 
3. By the Same Author, W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 
NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COIN- — A. eee 
. CIDENCES, an Argument of their Veracity. 7th Edition. . 
i Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. jan. Se. on —. - 
With Map and Illustrations, vo, 12s. TIC TIY) , WR on TRAITS and ANECDOTES of ANIMALS S. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN A New Edition with eight spirited illustrations » 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 2nd Wolf, 5s. ons by 
4. Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d. ¥ 
mA . TUR RS . TITRE stu rep - vil. 

R. HIND’S NARRATIVE of the} LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE| HISTORY of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS 

CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING EX- OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 2nd Edition. 8vo. lbs. By M. MIGNET, A New Edition, crown 8vo, is, P 
PEDITION of 1857, and of the ASSINBOINE and | THE PARISH PRIEST; his Duties,| “one of the happiest of M. Mignet’s efforts.’ Itis 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of or ~1 uni Obligations. $Srd Edition. Post | an excellent specimen of condensed yet clear historica} 
1858. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. | syo. 7s. ¢ writing. This book is most valuable, and full of interest, 
8vo, 42s. PLAIN SERMONS. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. | M- Mignet has had to contend with few prejudices of 

> his own. Neitheras Catholic or as Protestant, neither 
5. Post 8vo. > 6d. ma h. cpiatanaaicinieiae as Scotchman nor as Englishman, does he sit in j 
» Peta Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. ment on poor Mary’s history. He views the chequered 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETT ERS, . and _ 3 — | scenes of her career with an impartiality as rs Te- 
8 Re pa ts ' —_= A, oar Price 5s. Second Edition, revised, with a Postscript, moved from harshness as from indulgence, and may, 

4k). mt dl, ith Notes, &., by A. Al- , trem a1 r p 
WARD, a QC. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait and DMIRALTY ADM IN ISTRA LION, viremia: pronounced her first unbiassed biographer." 
Plate, price 248. a ITS FAULTS AND ITS DEFAULTS, ‘Au impartial history of Mary, Queen of Scots."— 

6 London: Loyemay, Greex, Lonemax, and Ronerts. | Literary Gazette. 
: r OTS De Ry STP NEW WO. 4 | DADY. 
ss A Y Ss and R E V I EW 8. The First and Seconp Serres, in crown 8vo, WORK. OW READY 
Ry l2s. 6d. each. ral 7 - =... op. ’ 
The’ Rev. F, TEMPLE, | ll. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar WV ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES : Essays Te tae te EU Ho ght ne 
oe Head-Master of c [oe eae: é and Narratives illustrating the surprising coln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ‘8vo, 10s, 6d. ' 
7 amar waeeneacn wi ability of fortune in the history of our noble 1X 
OWLAND WILLIAMS, | MARK PATTISON, | B.D., | MUtsbility of ALAR RKE-U Roaogye | siciiees mania : ' ‘ 
a D., Vice-Principai,| Rector of Lincoln Col- a. an agi Fagg me pn a ~<A | THE BFNTLEY BALLADS. An entirely 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford ; ars, Soe eS sang § anneeeatiis ‘ New Fdition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. Containing 
BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENJ. JOWETT, M.A., Ts Fifth Edition of the | * [JESTER has here given the Cho ce Ballads, Songs, and Poems, contributed 
late Professor of Geo- Regius Professor of Fimsrt Series and the us an agreeable book on | to Bentley's Miscellany, by 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. Second Edition of the SECOND one of the most interesting | Father Prout. ° “Longfellow. 
da , veluanes have teen envofally re movelists handi Grease ‘of the | Samuel Lover. Ingoldsby. 
Sixth Edition, now ready, price 10s. 6d. vised and corrected by the material for fiction which lies | Robert Southey. Thomas Moore. 
Author, and a few Additions buried in county and a Dr, Maginn. The Irish Whisky-Drinker, 
made, the result of fresh re- _ histories--books which, ti George Canning. Haynes Bayly 
7. searches, pene hore mag eee hope! + | Edward Kenealy Inman y'y- 
readable, Sir BERNAKD BU ee " . . “4 
F : i i Roromeny! in this i ", comes ; | Albert Smith. Miss Pickering. 
DORT-ROY AL: A Contribution to the “¢ NOTHING more roman- pect sk sor cat that wort Mary Howitt. Hans Christian Andersen, 
History of Religion and Literature in France, By 4 tic than these true stories the ordmary reading public, snd + The Old Sailor.” Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, can be found in the whole range takes advantage of his position pion Rourcicault Dr. Cooke Tavl 
of fiction." —Leader. with taste und skill."-Athena@um. Miss Mitford. » Laaneties wea 
8 London: Loxnemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roserts, | — Talfoont. Dr. Mackay, &c &e. &e, 
e . ee aenese’ | “A capital collection of amusing verse. Stories and 

N OUTLINE of the NECESSARY a merry jests abound, but these are rhymes fitted to ail 

LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and en. aren - the lighter moods of song.”"—#.raminer. 
plied Logic. By WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Chap- DR. CARLYLE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 5 fs ad aa od 
nie in Ordinary to the Queen; Provost of Queen's This day is published, (THE WILD HUNTRESS. By 
sy Oxford, Fifth Edition, improved. Post Svo. UTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. | Comte “pre REID, Author of “The Scalp 
L CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk. Containing; Munters.” + vols. 
9. Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. In | Captain Mayne Reid has seen and heard much, and 
Octavo, with a Portrait. A New Edition (being the | )®8 much faculty for describing vividly the stirring 
HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. | Third), price 14s. , scenes and incidents in which he has taken part. ‘The 
SYDNEY =, —. - = —_ Wit Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. | “thu and graphie"~athenum, and naturel objects am 
Passages in his Writings and Conversation. | —-———~— — ” 
Edition. wn 8vo, 7s. Gd. 0 t will bli 
Third Cro’ ‘ n Saturday next will be pa shed, ‘ THE LIFE of QU ‘EEN ADELAIDE, 
GYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND > © consort oF KING WILLIAM IV, PAA 
10. CENTRAL . With Explorations from | DORAN, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
TR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in| Ritter “wom sucihes trom sintcen Years Teaver | mn Post Bro, 2m Od. 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Edi- | py JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S. H.B.M. Consul for; THE SEASON TICKET. Forming Vol. 
lete in One Volume; with a Biographical | the Soudan. In One Volume Octavo. VIIL of “ Bentl ierd le Senos 
of the Author, by his SON. svo, 14s. o 3entley'’s Standard Novels. 
. \ WILLIAM Biac Kwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 2s. 6d. [Yearly Ready. 
aaa a xuIt. 
1. py March will be published, _ | MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 

ALF-HOUR LECTURES on the| "THE. PUNJAB AND DELHI IN OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, to which is now 

STORY i PRACTICE f the FINE i 1857: Being a Narrative of the Measures by | first added Memoirs of Queen Adelaide, Consort of 
= aC LLIAM Bh eSCOTT, | Which the Punjab was Seved and Delhi Recovered King William IV, By Dr. DORAN, Cheaper Eai- 

ye rarer ~~ ‘2 y ; Sche 1 of D om, during the Indian Mutiny, By the Rev. J. CAVE-| tion in 2 vols., with Portraits, 12s. 

Ln agg Se eee ee PSgk™ | BROWNE, Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column. | XIV. 

= a cut Mlustrations, — 26mM0. | 2 vols, post Svo, 2is, With Portraits and Plans of the} THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRE 
. Chief Stations and of the different Engagements. SPONDENCE of MARY GRANVILLE (fae 
12 Wi LIAM Buac KWooD re Sons, Edinburgh and London. Deany), Edited by the Right Hon. Lady LLAN- 
» OVER. 3 vols. 8vo, i 13 exquisite portraits, 428. 

Y LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I Now ready, in post 8vo, price 78, cloth, 

IVE po Witt rr? A Question for Young Gentle-| J.HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD/LIVES of the ‘ARCHBISHOPS _ of 

women, By AN OLD MAID. Third Edition. Feap. MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN peg a ey from the Mission of Augustine ® 

8vo, 68. DUNCANSON, M.D. } By DD, a By Calta Te 
13. London: Gronck Maywartxc, 8, King William- * Bem a. 

ORNING CLOUDS. peas GEMS and JEWELS; their History, 
ot The Aft of DEDICATED a. FEmoemanon TO GENERAL Geogra Chemistry, and Ana, By MADAME 
orton’ Vemma te ALDI. DE BARRERA, Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” 

; Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

sag (ee tn 2 rola. post pe (with pe pephmaaead 
ILIPPO MALINCONTIL; or, Student | CARTHAGE and its REMAINS : being 
»ASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Ealited by an Account of Eecavations and Rescarches 0 on Be 
—™ ‘Amy Herbert. Fourth Edition, | GIROLAMO VOLPE, author of “Scene della , Phonic etropolis ‘ot 

~ adjacent Places. Conducted under the a’ 
Monastica,” &e. ‘Translated from the Cupublished her Majesty's Government. By Dr. N. AVIS, 
sriving Comedy ge’ BA» Translator of Dante's! — ¥.2.G.8. Svo, with 33 beautiful ustrations, 21 
London: —— BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
blishe: 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


Grorce Maxywarrtne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


r in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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at the “Srercratron” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 16th, 1861. 
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